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Retention 
rates fall 
9 percent 


By AARON DESLATTE. 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


reshmen enrollment at Mis 

from last year, but statistics 
indicate a growing number of last 
year’s students are electing not to 
retum. 

According to figures released by 
Souther’ center far assessment and 
institutional research, student reten- 
tion from the 1997-98 academic year 
has dropped about 5 percent from 
the previous yx 

Approximately 66.7 percent of full 
time, degree-seoking freshmen 
retumed for the 1998.99 academic 
year — down from 71.8 percent of 
freshmen who returned the year 
before 

Dr, Delores Honey, assessment 
director, heads a task force charged 
with exploring the reasons why st- 
dents decide not to return to the 
College. 

She said the increase hasn't trig- 
gered any warming flares yet, but was 
substantial enough to catch the task 
force's attention. 

“It’s not going away by any means,” 
she said. “Usually, the hardest year 
for retention is the freshmen to 
soptiomore year” 

That is the time when students tend 
to have the biggest adjustments to 
make economically and socially, she 
said. 

“Until you walk in their shoes, you 
don't get what the college experience 
is that we provide. That is one of the 
focuses we have this year,” she said. 
“Ultimately, they are our customer 
and our product” 

She also cited a steadily improving 
Jocal economy and the availability of 
Jabs as reasons for the lower student 
retention. 

“Traditionally, enrollment goes 
down when the economy is good, 
because more jobs are available,” 
Honey said. 

In the Joplin area, unemployment 
was at 42 percent for the month of 
July, according to the Department of 
Labor and Industrial Resources. Law 
unemployment spells tighter compe- 
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By NIC 
EDITOR 


reating a speck of green in a 
( sea of red, several Missouri 
Southern students crowded 
into the south end zone of Pittsburg 
State University’s Carney Smith 
Stadium for Saturday's Miner's Bowl 
Led by several members of 
Southern's Greek society, approxi: 
mately 300 Lion fans worked to make 
their voices heard among the more 
than 8,500 PSU faithful 
Lined up along the back of the end 
zone, Southern fans yelled encour- 
agement as the Lions’ offense pushed 
for a score. In the second half, when 
an apparent Southern touchdown was 
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called back by the officials, security 
was forced to push back a rowdy mob. 
As one Lion fan put it “We just want 
to be as loud and rowdy as we can be.” 

Early in the game, fans had cause to 
worry when senior quarterback Brad 
Cornelsen hobbled off the field. As 
Comelsen made his way to the locker 
room for examination, backup Mark 
Lloyd took over under center, Lloyd's 
second appearance of the season was 
welcomed by the throng of Southern 
faithful 

“This year there weren't as many of 
us [fans] as we've had before, but we 
were just going to make sure our fans 
were noticed,” said Kappa Alpha presi- 
dent Rob Huffman. “At first, people in 
the bleachers were yelling at us to sit 





Senlor starting quarterback Brad Cornelson sutfered a broken foot during the first quarter of Missouri Southern's 20-6 loss to Pittsburg Stat 
Cellular Miner's Bowl. Approximately 300 Lions football fans plied Into the visitor's section of Pittsburg’s Carey Smith Stadium for the game. 


Tradition, pride keep fans faithful 


down, but it was nice to see later when 
people started joining us up front” 

Tradition plays a large role for fans 
attending the Miner's Bowl Not only: 
are the Gorillas Southern's closest 
road game, but they are also the Lions’ 
main rival 

The Lions may hold only one Miner's, 
Bowl victory over PSU, but according 
to Huffman, tradition and a love of 
rivalries keep shudents coming back to 
support their team. 

“Hey, we'll beat them again some- 
day,” he said. “School pride has a lot to 
do with it. True fans stay behind their 
teams. 

“Traditional rivalries like this one are 
important. There's no way we could 
get rid of this, even if we wanted to. 





last Saturday In the United Ststes 





Rivalries are good for both the fans, 
and the team. I don’t think we would 
have yelled so loud or the team played 
so hard if not for the rivalry. Hey, even 
the mascots fought What more can a 
fan ask for?” 

Mandy Stark, senior criminal justice 
administration major, said rivalries are 
good, but sometimes disdain for the 
ther team can be taken too far. 

“I think a friendly rivalry is good, but 
Tve heard a lot of horror stories about 
people going too far,” she said. “Like 
last year, a girl got her car spray-paint- 
ed red and gold by one of the 
Pittsburg fans. That can happen when, 
entire towns get into the rivalry, But 
for the most part, rivalries can be 
00d." 





Collection part of African celebration 


HELEN S. BOYLAN SYMPOSIUM 


Former Cherokee chief 


By NICK PARKER. 





EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


midst photography 
depicting the life and 
times of Henn 


Matisse and Pablo Picasso sit 
several masks, sculptures, and 
other pieces of Africa's histo- 
Vy. 

Whether they are consid- 
ered pieces of art or precious 
artifacts from ancient Africa, 
John and Pam Finley have 
spent the last five years cok 
lecting relics from past African 
cultures 

‘Although the Joplin couple 
has not yet trod upon African 
soil, they are always on the lookout for pieces of Africa. 

‘The Finleys presented a portion of their collection to 
approximately 30 people during a presentation Sept. 22 in the 
Spiva Art Gallery. 


The Chart rakes a tlaser look 
‘at Misouri Southern’ Africa 
emester...Section B 





m 








The New Swing: 


Swing , a once-forgotten style of music 
ts storming back to the forefront of the 
sic world. 


“This really has become a passion for both of us” John 
Finley said. “Tm a plastic surgeon, as well as having an inter- 
st in art I see a massive amount of visual communication in 
the art I never want these to be just seen; they need to be 
‘Sppreciated because they all say something” 

Val Christensen, Gallery coordinator, asked the Finleys to 
share parts of their collection with Souther in conjunction 
with the Africa Semester. 

“He Gohan Finley) did all of the selections for this collec- 
tion,” Christensen said. “He has brought a range of material, 
including sculptures, masks, pottery, and metals: When we 
began getting ready for the Africa Semester, I just asked him 
to borrow a few pieces. ” 

Finley said he was also trying to show the effects African 
art had on some of the more prominent 20th century artists. 
“Lthink it is pretty obvious that this art had a tremendous 
impact on Western art,” Finley said. “They (Africans) were 
doing abstract art long before Picasso and the western world. 
Henri Matisse and Pablo Picasso both became aware of it, 
and it changed the direction of art in the 20th century. They 
were responding to the abstract qualities, rather than the 
‘communicative aspects of these objects.” 

The collection will be on display through Oct 9.0) 
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By JEFF BILLINGTON 


set as keynote speaker 


11th annual event to focus on human rights 
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in Webster Hall auditorium. 
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This sculpture is one of 
al items donated by 


ence. 








Dr. and Mrs. Finley. THe 
Finley collection Is part of 
‘8 campus-wide celebration 


power. 


recipient of the Presidential Medal of Freedom, the nation’s high- 

est civilian honor, will be gracing Missouri Southern with her 
presence on Tuesday. 

Wilma Mankiller, former principal chief of the Cherokee Nation, will be 

the featured guest at this year’s Helen S. Boylan Symposium at 7:30 p.m. 


“She is a identifiable quantity not just in the women's movement, but in 
American politics,” said Tom Simpson, associate professor of political sc- 


Simpson said Mankiller is an important speaker because of the views 
she has on certain human rights subjects and the role of women in 





of the Africa Semester. 
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FOR the EDUCATION and RESEARCH COMMUNIT 


OVER ONE MILLION 
OF THE BEST 
MINDS IN AMERICA 
HAVE ALREADY 
CHOSEN THE BEST 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM. 


TIAA-CREF. 











9:00 a.m. Jennifer N. Campbell freshman pre-med major, reported while 


Jooking for a parking spot behind Young Gymnasum she hi a 


@ 09/28/98 Lot #11 





Oldsmobile Cuttass was damaged on the lell-sde door and the rear 
‘quarler panel, making her unable to open the diver se door 





@ ogr2aise Lot #39 11:55 a.m. Kathy Cumberland, freshman undeclared major, said she parked 
het 1996 Chevrolet Cavalier in the main lot al 11:00 a.m. When she 
fetumed a! 11:50 am. there was a dent in the left tront fender, and 


she was unable to open the docr. 


11:55 a.m. Connie Kennedy was helping her husband Monte Kennedy unioad 
€ Semitruck al receiving when a pale of paper fel of of the back ot 
the trader. Conrie attempted to stop the pal ft fel on her and 
broke apart) She was complaining of pain in her right knee and a 
bump on the back of herhhead. She decined treatment 


® ogr2a/98 
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Find Out For Yourself 


To learn mor 





wut the world’s prre- 


mier retirement ation, talk to one 





of our retirement planning experts at 
1 800 842-2776. Or better still, speak to 


one of your colleagues. Fin 
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Dorms are tighter squeeze for women 





By EI 


hile finding a decent 
parkinig spot may not be 
dependent upon sex, it 


can make a difference when it 
comes to student housing. 

Due to trends in increasing stu 
dent enrollment and the current 
set-up of student housing, females 
living on campus have a slightly 








more difficult time getting the 
housing they prefer. 

“We have a greater percentage of 
women than we do men,” said Deb 
Gipson, coordinator of student 
housing. “We're full, but I don't 
think that we're overcrowded.” 

Of the traditional student hous- 
ing, the residence halls present 
some of the obstacles. Blaine Hall, 
the men’s residence hall, has a 
maximum occupancy of 200, 








whereas McCormick Hall holds 
only 100 and is designated for 
women. Other housing arrange 
ments include the apartments 

“It makes it more of a challenge,” 
Gipson said.-The only place we 
have to go is the apartments” 

The apartments may have been a 
little crowded at the beginning of 
the semester, but due to transfers 
and students dropping school, the 
Situation is now more bearable 








Ron Mitchell, resident director, 
said there were few problems with 
housing for men. 

We've had plenty of room for 
guys," he said. “There was no over- 
crowding at all” 

Doug Carnahan, dean of students, 
agrees that although the housing is 
full, it’s far from making the stu- 
dents feel like sardines. 

“We're pleasantly full,” he said 
“Right now, of the 64 apartments, 
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Russell Levinson gets the crowd's attention Tuesday In front of Billingsly Student Center with free merchandise as part of s Barq’s 
Rootboer promotional tour. The tour stopped at college campuses across the nation with Southern as the final stop. Promoters of the tour 
gave out 200 t-shirts, 1,000 cans of root beer and 500 copies of an NBC sit-com video tape. 
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Ambassadors bring order from tour chaos 


By MICHELLE CONTY 





STAFF WRITER 


nother program designed to make 

Missouri Southem stand out from the 

crowd of colleges and universities flock- 
ing to high school seniors is now in working 
order. 

‘The student ambassador program evolved 
from the admissions program as an extended 
campus tour program. Student-led tours are 
offered every weekday at 9:30 a.m. and 1:30 
tim. and the first Saturday of every month 
In the past we used work-study students to 
give the tours,” said Mary Adamson, adviser for 
the ambassador program. “When tours 
increased, the downfall was the students in the 
office would drop what they were doing to give 
a tour. Office work would get behind. We need- 
‘¢d more tour guides. Many other colleges and 


universities have ambassadors for this reason.” 

Twenty-three ambassadors have been select- 
ed: Robby Ball, Amy Graves, Stephan Johnson, 
Jesse Simmons, Heather Hoyle, Rowdy Pyle, 
Brad Burley, Chris Horine, Lindsay Carnahan, 
Elizabeth Schurman, Steve Gurley, Nathan Box, 
Aqueelah Jackson, Lyndsey Kenealy, Rachelle 
Hawks, Lashonda Jones, Courtney Hulsey, 
‘Tyler Shields, Ryan Barrett, Laura Nuckolls, 
Melanie Waggoner, Sandra Williams, and Sarah 
Williams. 

Students who were thought to have an interest 
in such a program were mailed fliers. However, 
anyone is welcome to apply. This is a selective 
program, and certain criteria must be met. 
Students must have a 2.5 grade-point average or 
better, show they are active in campus activi. 
ties, have a good interview, and be able to talk 
for two minutes on a given topic concerning 
Southern. They must be able to answer or 





attempt fo answer questions similar to those 
asked by many visiting students and parents. 

Slots will be opening in December, since some 
of the ambassadors are graduating. Students 
must reinterview every year to remain ambas- 
sadors. 

“We selected freshmen to seniors, a wide 
range of students,” Adamson said. “We were 
looking for someone who had some knowledge 
of the campus and showed there is no other 
school they would rather be at. We wanted 
enthusiastic, Missouri Southermioving people.” 

*[ felt since I had been here for four years and 
had been involved with different clubs around 
campus and intramurals, I thought | should 
pass on my knowledge to the people visiting 
campus,” said Barrett, a senior chemistry 
major. “I{ they had any questions, I could help 








Tus To AMBASSADORS, Pace 10 


wre only have six without a fifth per- 
‘son in those apartments.” 

The abundance of students need- 
ing housing is not viewed by 
College officials as a negative but a 
gentle nudge that expansion may 
be needed in the future. 

“I think eventually that need is 
going to come,” Gipson said 

“But I don't think we'll come to 
that point until the next five years 
or so" 0 


TECHNOLOGY ———— 


No new 
toys...yet 


Instructors are kept 
waiting for tardy 
computer shipments 


By MARLA HINKLE 
ISSISTANT EDITOR 





coess denied is the mex 
sage being seat to some 
faculty who ordered new 

computers for this semester. 

Although the problem is not 
technical, the absence of system 
units that go with monitors is cre- 
ating some problems for instruc 
tors, 

“Lordered some new computers 
and the monitors are here, but the 
other components are not” said 
Jum Gilbert. director of financial 
aid. “have five computers now 
and only two are working. I need 
more computers to handle the 
workload of financial aid and be 
compliant with the regulations for 
the new millennium” 

Terry Chenoweth, receiving 
coordinator, has noticed that many 
orders have come in with missing 
components 

“There is a tremendous amount 
of equipment that has not been 
coming in on time,” he said. 

Many instructors who have 
placed orders either have to wait a 
Jong time to receive the comput- 
ers, or only the monitor arrives. 

“Connecting Point is where the 
computers are ordered from here 
in Joplin, and it usually does not 
take this long,” Chenoweth said. 

Dave Throop, purchasing agent, 
said he has not noticed a great 
number of orders being late 

“There are some faculty who 
have received only some parts of 
the computer, but not that many, 
Throop said “Steve Eamey has 
placed more orders than anyone 
on campus and has not com- 
plained of late orders” 

Delivery usually takes only 30 
days according to Eaney, assis 
tant vice president for information 
Services. 

He said problems with orders 
‘can occur when backorders for 
popular brands are placed. 

*Idon't think its that big of a 
problem,” Eamey said. “People 
just don't want fo wait the three 
weeks it usually takes for a com- 
puter to be delivered.” 3 





Senators dig deep for early group requests 


By JEFF WELLS. 
CITY NEWS EDITOR 


Ithough Christmas is about 
A“: months away, the 
Student Senate was in a 
iving mood Wednesday. The 
nate ignored a finance commit- 
tec recommendation in granting 
§1,000 each to two student organi- 
rations. 

After seating three new mem- 
bers, the Senate voted to allocate 
$1,000 to the International Club 
and the Student Nurses’ 
Association. The finance commit- 
fee recommended $1,000 for the 
student nurses, but recommended 
only $800 for the International 
Chub. 

Senator Vanessa Williams ques- 
tioned the committee's rationale 
and moved that the club be grant- 
ed the maximum $1,000 allowed 





under Senate rules. 

“I think it is important that they 
got their allocation in first,” she 
said during deliberations. 

Senator Nicole Hollenberg, a 
member of the committee, defend- 
ed the $800 International Club ree 
commendation citing that the club 
has no dues and that each person 
would pay around $40 for a pro- 
posed trip to Dallas. 

The $1,000 allocation was 
approved with dissent. 

Senators Steve Bishop and Jeff 
Droz attempted to advance a 
motion that senators be provided 
food at their 5:30 p.m. meetings. 
The motion met with approval, but 
was immediately squelched by par- 
liamentarian Sandy Fisk. Fisk 
moyed that the motion be tabled 
indefinitely. 

‘The Senate did find an opportunt- 
ty to allocate money to itself. After 


nominating vice president Amy 
Graves and senator Jeff Droz for 
Homecoming royalty, the Senate 
Yoted to reserve $100 for their came 
paign expenses. 

The new members to the Senate 
are Nick Prewett, Tom Williams, 
and Patty Richardson. 

Prewett earned the open senior 
representative spot over Eldon C. 
Anderson. 

‘Anderson, a non-traditional stu- 
dent; and Prewett share some of 
the same concerns. 

“As Lunderstand it — the majonty 
of people on the Student Senate are 
dormitory students and very [tradi- 
tional,” Anderson said. 

Anderson cited demographical 
concems that the Senate reflected 
a disproportionate number of resi- 
dent and traditional students. 

“I would like to See more diversi- 
ty in the Student Senate,” Prewett 


said. “Also in elections a lot of the 
people who voted were dorm stu- 
dents or traditional students” 

Six senators were absent from 
proceedings: Lisa Bandy, Heather 
Hoyle, Kenny Brown, Janet Ferron, 





Brea’ Vancil, and Jessica 
Isenberger. 

Several other senators were late 
to the meeting. 


Next week the Senate will hear 
allocation requests from Collegiate 
Middle Level. Association, 
Culturally Speaking, and| the 
Psychology Club. 

Senate President Jesse DeGonia 
reported the diversification com- 
mittee had a successful meeting 
Tuesday evening at the Iron Horse 
Restaurant and Brew Pub. Among 
issues they discussed were com- 
puter problems, clock problems, 
and providing transportation for 
resident students. 
















SENATE 
COFFERS 
—— 

Sert. 30 Request: 
@ INTERNATION 
AL CLUB — 
Request: $1,000 
Received: $1,000 
@ STUDENT 
NURSES 
ASSOC._— 
Request: $1,000 
Received: $1,000 


(CURRENT BALANCE: 
$10,400 


Missoun Southern's Student Senate 
allows dubs and organizations 
made up of students to request up 
to $1,000 to pay for group expenses 


NICK PARKER/The Chart 
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SOUTHERN 
NEWS 
BRIEFS 


‘Chart’ claims tenth 
Pacemaker distinction 


the 10th time in its history, 

The Chari has been named a 
Pacemaker Finalist by the 
‘Associated Collegiate Press (ACP). 

Twenty newspapers were 
named as finalists in the four-year 
non-daily category. In addition to 
The Chart, other finalists are Saint 


Louis University, Webster 
University, Southwest Missouri 
State University, Loyola 


University, California State 
Uniyersity-Chico, Pepperdine 
University, University of Santa 
Clara, Northeastern University, 
Wake Forest University, University 
of North Carolina-Charlotte, 
Indiana State University, Wester 
Kentucky University, Murray State 
University, Tulane University, 
Saint Bonaventure University, 
‘Clemson University, University of 
South Dakota, the University of 
‘Colorado-Denver, and the School 
of the An Institute of Chicago. 

From the 20 finalists, 10 
National Pacemaker awards will be 
presented Noy. 7 at the ACP 
‘national convention in Kansas City. 
A jodging panel from the Kansas 
City Star selected the finalists and 
winners 

To enter the Pacemaker compe- 
tition, The Chart submitted its 
issues from Oct 17 and 24, 1997, 
and March 13 and April 10, 1998. 

The Chart won its first National 
Pacemaker award in 1997 and was 
also a Pacemaker Finalist in 1994, 
1992, 1991, 1990, 1989, 1988, 
1986, and 1982. 


Africa semester comes 
to College television 


n upcoming edition of 
“Newsmakers on Missoun 

Souther Televisioa (KGCS) will 
feature a special Africa Semester 
program with Missouri Southern 
alumni Gary Nodler and|Bev 
Zexkel 

“Newsmakers” hast Judy Stiles 
interviews the two about their 
expenences and observations in 
Kenya and Egypt 

The program will air at 5:30 
am Sanunday on KOAM, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday on KGCS, and 7 p.m. 
Friday, Oct. 9 on KOZI. 


Nursing group to hold 
international meeting 


Dianoual meeting of the 

Missouri Southem Nursing 
Hooor Society will include a dis- 
cussion about intemational and 
interdisciplinary collaboration dur- 
ing a program Monday, Oct 12 in 
the Billingsly Student Center. 

Toai Sullivan, dean and profes- 
sor at the Sinclair School of 
Nursing at the University of 
Missouri-Columbia, will be 
keynote speaker for the program. 
that gets uftder way with registra- 
tion at Spm. 

Southem nursing student Kody 
Berlin will join three other practic- 
ing nurses, Joyce Clement, Kay 
Lynn) Collins, and) Kandice 
Pendley, to form a panel that will 
Jead a discussion of nursing issues. 

‘Cost of the program is $20 for 
honor society members, $25 for 
non-members, and $10 for stu- 
dents: Registration deadline is Ost 
7. For additional information, per- 
sons may contact the nursing 
department at 625-9322. 


Career Fair hits campus; 
70 colleges featured 


‘irtual mobile library full of 
higher education choices is 
scheduled to arnive at Missoun 
Southem on Wednesday, Oct. 14. 
More than 70 colleges, univer- 
Sites, and technical schools will be 
represenicd at the first Four States 
Regional College/Career Fair from 
4:30 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. in the 
Billingsly Student Center. 
‘Admission is free. School coun- 
selors frem Carl Junction, 
Carthage, College Heights, Joplin, 
Lamar, Neosho, Seneca, and 
Webb City High Schools have 
planned the fair. 01 
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fi OUR EDITORIAL 


| Unsigned editorials on this page express the opinions of a majority of 
The Chart editors. Observations elsewhere on the page represent inde- 
Pendent viewpoints of columnists, cartoonists, and readers. 


Senate has 
learning to do 


thasn't taken this year’s batch of student senators 

long to leam the elasticity of parliamentarian proce- 

dures. Just about two meetings. Some of the tougher 
lessons might take stemer teaching, 

They've mastered the finer points of avoiding meetings. Six 
senators failed to show up this week. Several others were late. 

They've perfected the art of allocating themselves money. 
After parliamentarian Sandy Fisk tabled an ill-advised idea for 
Cofiers to provide meals for the senators, the student represen- 
tatives did successtully vote themselves $100 of students’. 
activity fees to pay for Homecoming campaign expenses. 

Better to get those little necessities out of the way now 
before the money starts to get tight and the allocation line gets 
longer. What they seem to have trouble grasping is that sena- 
tors are representatives of the student body. As such, they are 
accountable for their actions to the body that elected them. 

Eldon Anderson could probably teach them that lesson in a 
jffty. The non-traditional student tned to get elected to filla 
vacancy this week. He didn't want the post because he had 
friends in the Senate. Or because he thought it would be a 
good place to get a date. He believed that non-traditional stu- 
dents were not fairty represented by the body. 

He also thought Senate elections were about representation 
and not a popularity contest. He didn't get the seat. It was a 
| long shot, and he probably knew it But he wanted to give ita 
| try because of a perceived need. 

Non-traditional students make up nearly one-third of the 
College population. A quick glance at the faces of the senators 
who do show up to meetings will tell you a third of the senators 
are not non-trads. How absurd of Anderson to think that repre- 
sentatives should represent. 

How far can you stretch accountability? 
| Itshouldn't be much longer before that answer comes flying 
| back like an abused rubber band. 
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EDITOR’S COLUMN, 


Father’s words of wisdom save a weary soldier 







onday afternoon's 20-minute conver- 
sation with my father, Sylvester 
ith Jr., helped me make up my 


mind that I would graduate from Missouri 
Southern. It had crossed my mind several 
times that I should trans- 
fer to Ozark Christian 
College and do what I 
came here to do— serve 
the Lord with my life 

I will still serve the Lord, 
but I was ready to eighty- 











after this semester, 


= The thought of big 
Smith Smitty's son dropping out 

of school almost brought 
Sports Editor him to tears 

After all, how could a senior quit now? 

As I sat there, listening (and listening and lis- 
tening), big Smitty said to litle Smitty (or vice 
versa), “The enemy is trying to discourage you 
from attaining your goals.” 

Satan knows that I am very close to gradua- 
tion 





He knows that I am a soldier of Christ who is 
ready to click my spiritual gun in the air and 
kill every demon in sight 

Not only was he absolutely right, but it was 
something that my heavenly father says to me 
when I get discouraged about my Christian 
walk 

Yes, I. like Miss Dumond, have a relationship 
with God. 

The view that I have of my earthly father is 
very much similar to that of my heavenly 
father 

I believe this to be true for the majority of 
people in this country 

One of the main comments I hear when peo- 
ple are confronted about their faith is, “How 
do I know that God won't leave me once I have 
found him?" 

This is usually the reaction of someone who 
has had a father leave home and discontinue 
the father/child relationship. 

Big Smitty left home when I was around 7 
years old 

He was always around, however. 

‘And no matter what differences he and my 





mother had, dad always made sure he taught 
me one thing 
ou are an intelligent black man and you. 
can do whatever you want to do in life” he 
said. “And I expect you to do your best" 

The Bible tells me that I can do all things 
through Christ Jesus who strengthens me 
(Philippians 4:13). ; 

I am still afraid to let either of them down to 

this day. 
T suppose that is where the term “putting the 
fear of God in someone” came from. Whether, 
you think your father is/was one of the great 
‘est men to walk this planet or an abusive, low, 
life deadbeat, know that your heavenly father 
seeks a relationship with you. 

‘And you can rest assured that this father will 
never leave you. Despite the trials I may. 
encounter in the next year, my dads can\be. 
sure of one thing. 

Lwon't give up 

I won't give out 

God supplies, and there is no doubt 

1 won't give in to Satan and sin. 

T'm holding on until my journey’s end. 

























Education cannot be bought at any check-out line...or on television 


could “deliver” education so much 
Il more conveniently — if knowledge 
were a product I carried around with 
me and all my student-customers were 
identical empty slots. 
1 would speak out 
© information, sliding 
my words neatly into 
each receptive box 
and there the pack- 
age would rest, unal- 
tered, available for 
retrieval when need 
ed 
OK. for those read- 


y 
Dworkin ers who haven't had 
Assooate Proiessoy, similar thoughts 


(and, by the way, 
English many among the fac- 


ulty hove), let me clarify. You guessed it, 


YOUR LETTERS 









Tm being ironic. I'm glad my students are 
not robots, glad they do not simply 
“receive” information from me (brilliant 
and full-to-the brim with valuable informa- 
tion though I may be) 

Education is not something that can be 
delivered. Sorry, education is not some 
thing that can be bought You — and, to a 
very significant degree, Missouri taxpayers 
— are paying my salary, but I can't just 
“stand and deliver.” 

As an esteemed colleague and adminis- 
trator at MSSC once put it, you the student 
may be paying, but it's more like the 
money you give to your church than it is 
like the money you give to the cashier at 
WalMart. 

Education is not a product. And, to state 
the obvious, the best things in life are not 
products. 





The best things in life are not external 
“things” at all: they are experiences within 
and between human beings. Such experi 
ences are not limited to “spending time 
with my loved ones” or even “my relation- 
ship to God.” 

Within this realm of internal and intimate 
experiences is. can you believe it?..educa- 
tion. 

Is she nuts, or what? Does she really 
think sitting in her class is anything like 
the time I spend with my boyfriend??? or 
my pastor???! At the risk of sounding offen- 
sively arrogant and/or hopelessly naive, 
yes Ido 

I believe anyone serious about “educa- 
tion” must operate under the assumption 
that the goal is for everyone in the room to 
have an experience, a perception, an awak- 
ening. a sense of illumination or wonder or 


clarity or — to be honest — confusion 
(sometimes), 

I don't care if you “get it all down in your 
notes” Did something happen inside you? 
If all you gain after spending however 
many years you spend here is more infor- 
mation, you're missing the boat. 

Notice I said “everyone in the room. 
First of all, | do know that’s overstated. 
“Education” in this sense is not taking 
place every moment of every class period 
for every student. 

That's the ideal. But that ideal, for me, 
includes a certain proximity. 

You can't hear the pregnant silence in the 
room if you're reading my lecture on a 
screen. 

You can't experience the same sort of 
engagement with a heated, enlightening 
dialogue between two students if you're 


watching it on a TV monitor (especially if), 
for that matter, the monitor misses it, 


because it assumes that the instructor is, — 


the only relevant voice). 

You can't feel how your own words 
impact a room full of your peers from many 
miles away. Do I want what's best for’ 
Missouri Southem? Of course. Am I living 
at the end of the 1990s ? Sort of No, ser-! 
ously, I do “get it” = 

There are trends in education and we 
don't exist in a vacuum and change can be 
for the best and all of that. But I think it's} 
important we remind ourselves of what} 
education is. 1 am concerned about the. 
implications of distance-learning. Many of, 
us, including many who are more informed) 
that I am, are also concerned. 

I would be grateful for a broadening of; 
the dialogue on this issue. , 








The Chart welcomes letters from readers. Letters must be signed and Include a phone number for verification. Letters should be 300 words or fewer. Submit letters to The Chart office on the third floor of Webster Hall, fax them to (417) 625° 
9742, or send via e-mail. Our e-mall address: Chart@malLmssc.edu. Letters are due by noon Monday for publication in that week’s edition. 


Editor’s column touches us 


As we opened last week's Chart, we 
were pleasantly surprised to read the 
column written by Ginny Dumond. As 
we read the article, we knew that she 
was speaking from her heart, not as an 
editor of a newspaper. The words she 
wrote touched us both because we 
know that what God has always want- 
ed was a personal relationship with 
‘each and every one of us. In fact, he 
went so far as to sacrifice His only 
Son, Jesus Christ, to make that rela- 
tionship possible. 

So many times in today’s world we 
get wrapped up in what makes us dit 
ferent. Different races, different cul- 
tures, and even different religions and 
denominations. Christ didn't focus on 


Simon misunderstands university title 


those differences, He died for every- 
one. He desires for all to have a rela 
tionship with Him, not a relationship 
based on rules and regulations, but a 
relationship based on faith in Him. 
Through that relationship, He will 
bless us. 

He will never leave us, and in the 
hard times we know we always have a 
Savior we can trust 

So, we just wanted to thank Miss 
Dumond for writing about something 
she really cares about and taking the 
challenge to stand up for Christ. We 
‘stand with you! 


John Giles, senior biology major 
Brandon Wynn, senior biology major 





Reading Donnie Simon's letter in The Chart 
last week, I was both bemused and confused. 
Surely, Mr. Simon is not suggesting that 
Missouri Southern State College not pursue 
university status. 

‘Any business enterprise (and a college is a 
business enterprise) must grow to survive 
Case in point, Wal-Mart versus Kmart right 
here in Joplin. Standing stil in relationship to 
a forward-moving competitor gives the illu- 
sion of moving backwards and ultimately 
leads to demise. No, to the contrary, Missouri 
Southern is compelled to seek university 
standing if only to maintain market share, let 
alone increase it. 

One real issue is market positioning upon 
entering university-hood. Can (or should) the 
low-cost positioning MSSC currently pro- 


moles continue, or should another competi- 
tive strategy -be embraced? Read Michael J. 
Porter's books on competition, Donnie. 

The argument that university status is not 
relevant to an institution that plans no in- 
house graduate programs must be met by the 
response that Thomas Jefferson put forth 
when the first Continental Congress debated 
the course of independence for the colonies. 
Just like our once-fledgling nation, MSSC 
should put forth in plain language for all to 
read (and hear) the reasons why MSSC must 
pursue university standing and how it will 
meet the many criteria that denote university 
status. 

This can be done by colloquies in many 
forums. If 88.7KXMS had the resources, it 
would be an ideal platform; public radio sta- 


tions often provide airtime to opinion leaders! 
to discuss such issues. 

Additionally, MSSC should develop the! 
equivalent of a university tally board. Perhaps 
this publication could keep a running score 
card of all the developments that move this) 
institution toward its stated goal. I will submit — 
my unit's international entry on the Internet 
as one example right now, to get the score 
card started. } 

University standing, for a variety of reasons, 
must be pursued by this institution. Perhaps 
a “Declaration of University” is in order to 
persuade those like Mr. Simon that it is the” 
right and only course of action. i 


| 


Jeff Skibbe, General managet 
88.7KXMS/Fine Arts Radio International 
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Hemi V-8 is 
a controlled 
explosion 


n the world of automotive his- 

tory, there are some powerful 

ly magnificent engines, but 
few can compare to the 1964 
Chrysler Hemi V8. 

The Hemi got its name from its 
unique hemispherical combustion 
engine, In the July 1996 issue of 
id & Track, Paul Van 
Valkenburgh calls this particular 
engine one of the “Eight Great 
Racing Engines That Shook The 
Earth.” 

“The b 
Chrys! 
main be: 














ic block was typical 
+, hellfor-strong, with deep 
ing webs and cross-bolt- 
he said. “However, the 
was to come from the rather 
ve hemispherical heads — 
which is not an easy task without 
afl. 















overhead cam: 








*Man seems to have a natural 
instinct to create and then hamess 
vast quantities of power.” 


No other word typifies a Hemi 
better than POWER! The 500- 
cubice-inch V8 could reach 1,600 
bhp at 7,000 rpm. 

Thave a basic understanding of 
herical combustion 
works. know what the engine 
looks like, but to this day, I have 
never seen one 

I want to hear the sound of it 
starting up, listen to it rev, and feel 
the power under my feet as I take 
it out for a spin. Lwant to fulfill my 
“need for speed.” 

I've driven and owned all kinds of 
wild and different autos. I've been 
in everything from a Shelby to a 
Studebaker. In Longview, Texas, I 
even got to ride in a Lamborghini 
Countach: 

My friend, Steve Ruder, owns 

ome of my all-time coveted cars — 
an E-Type Jaguar with 12 cylin- 
ders. 

When I lived in Iceland, our Fiat 
X1/9 was the only one of its kind 
on the “Rock * And as far as I 
know, our diesel Pontiac Trans Am 
has never been duplicated, 

When I owned an Austin Mini, I 
occasionally would see an Austin 
Healey or other more well-known 
British cars, but no Minis. They 
are raced in some parts of the 
country, but I never saw a mini 
shuth of the Mason-Dixon line. 

The unique, strange, and unusual 
hiave been my normal fare where 
wre concerned, but I still 
SD to see a Hemil 

When Van Valkenburgh 
described the hemispherical 
engine and its potential, he said, 
“When all-out fuel drag racers add 
nitro (and lower the compression 
to about 7:1), power can only be 
estimated. Something like a mar- 
ginally controlled explosion in a 
barely reusable container.” 

As Toolman ‘Tim Allen would say, 
“Uhr! Uhr! Ubr! Uhr! Uri" 
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NASCAR collector has winning hobby 


By MATT MADURA 








STAFF WRITER 
‘ome people have hobbies or collections 
they tinker with on weekends or when- 
ever it's convenient 





Cary Lee of Carthage has an extensive cok 
lection of NASCAR collectibles and parapher- 
nalia 

A serious NASCAR collector since 1993, he 
has always been a fan of racing and has done 
a little racing himself. Lee is involved with 
tractor and truck pulls in local area events 

“I've been around racing all my life,” he 
said. “It’s a great sport” 

Lee collects almost everything associated 
with racing or Jeff Gordan, his favorite race 
car driver. 

“He is almost the same age as I am,” Lee 
said. “He is also a good Christian racer and a 
great role model for kids.” 

Lee has the obvious collectibles like 
Matchbox cars, posters, and pictures, but 
also baby rattles, flags, a Z-carat gold thumb 
print of Jeff Gordan, bank cars, cereal boxes, 
and/a No, 24 golf putter. He even has a 
scaled replica car of Gordan's with actual 
paint of the real car. The paint runs about 
$300 a pint. 

Lee is also a fan of the Denver Broncos and 
hopes to see John Elway play before he 
relires. Lee has several Broncos collectibles 
— dolls, posters, and toys. He believes him- 
self to be a responsible collector. 

“I make sure my bills and other responsibil 
ities are complete before I buy things for my 
collection,” he said 

Lee gets up between 4am. and 5am. to go 
to WalMart to see if anything new has come 
out. This is a ritual five days a week 

“Holidays and birthdays are also a good 
time to get new items,” Lee said. “I'm pretty 
easy to shop for.” 

Lee has no children of his own, but if he did 
he said they would have a great toy collec 
tion. 

“I really love to show kids my collection,"he 
said, “I love to Jook at their faces when they 
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Cary Lee of Carthage poses with a life-sized poster of NASCAR driver Jeff Gordan. Lee has an extensive collection of NASCAR replica 
race cars, flags, posters, banks, and even a golt putter. 


‘walk into the room and see all the cars.” 

Flea markets and other small stores are 
places he can buy new things 

Lee is in the process of taking out insur- 
ance on his collection: He wants the extra 
security in case something happens to his 
house or it's burglarized. He estimates the 
retail value is well over $10,000, which has 
doubled in what it is worth now. 

Lee is also a four-year member of the Jeff 
Gordan fan club and hopes to meet him 


someday. His wife, Lindsey, is also a 
NASCAR collector. Her favorite driver is 
Terry Labonte, Gordan's partner. 

“I like the red and yellow colors of his car,” 
Lindsey said. "His car is the Kelloggs car, 
No. 5." 

Lindsey said she never knew what racing 
really was until they got married 

“It's kind of neat.” she said. “He got me 
into it” 

Lee and his wife have never been to a 





NASCAR race but may get the chance to go 
the one in Charlotte, N.C. 

The Maple Leaf Car Show of Carthage is 
something else Lee enjoys. He helps get 
things organized for the event: Many towns 
people are involved with the show. 

Le has some advice for those who collect 
things or are starting collections. 

“Have some patience and don't be afraid to 
ask questions,” he said! “People always like 
totadk” O 
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Moving violations drive insurance rates to the limit 


Paying attorney fees is possible alterna- 
tive to paying for fines, accumulating of 


By BRIN CA\ 
AUTOMOTIVE EDITOR 











accident prone, or tends to 

break the driving laws in other 
ways, get ready for soaring insur- 
ance rates. 

Many students, especially single 
males under age 25, are already 
aware of the high cost of auto 
insurance. Even one speeding tick- 
et can make premium amounts rise 
exponentially 

‘Art Hammons, agent for Shelter 
Insurance in Joplin, makes two 
suggestions to inexperienced dri- 
vers. 

“First, don't expect the other dri- 
ver to do what they are supposed 
todo," he said 

Second, Hammons said if passen- 
gers suggest an illegal action, tell 
them to get their own car. 

Mary Kyte, office assistant at 
American Family Insurance in 
Carthage, explained how traffic vio- 
lations add up quickly. While a 


I { one has lead foot disease, is 








number of factors can affect insur- 
ance rates (including lower family 
and preferred rates), the samples 
she gives illustrate the expense 
incurred. 

The first example she uses is a 
20-year-old male purchasing basic 
liability and medical without com- 
prehensive or collision. While the 
basic rate is high because it is in 
the “noa-preferred” category, just 2 
single speeding ticket adds $81.20 
per year and a DWI violation tacks 
on $212.80 to the basic rate 

For the second one, she uses a 
20-year-old male with a Ford 
Mustang. One speeding ticket 
adds $122.40 per year. With an 
accident or two speeding tickets, 
premiums increase an additional 
$325.20 annually. Receiving a DW1 
lation adds a “whopping” 
4.40 each year to the insurance 








bill. 

One factor can dramatically 
reduce insurance costs Any stu- 
dent ages 16 to 23 can receive a 
good Student discount if it apphes. 





According to American Family, 
to qualify, a student must: 

W Rank among the upper 20 per- 
cent of his or her class scholasti- 
cally, or 

@ Maintain a “B” average or bet- 
ter, or 

MW Maintain an average of three 
points or better on a four point 
grading scale, or 

1 Qualify for dean’s list, honor 
roll or similar indicator of scholas 
tic achievement. 

Ifa student presently has no vio 
lations, the discount can result in 
dramatic savings In one sample, it 
saved as much as 243 percent. 

Every driver also needs to under- 
stand how points are given for var- 
ious infractions and the fact they 
are cumulative. 

“You start out with zero points,” 
said Christina Gibson, senior 
court clerk at Joplin Municipal 
Court. “When you reach 12 points, 
your license is suspended — 
although there are some excep- 
tions to this rule.” 

Receiving point violations does 
affect insurance coverage. An indi- 
vidual can receive as little as one 
point for a municipal stop sign vio- 
lation (with no accident involved) 
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Meeting: MH 102, FREE PIZZA! 
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According to American Family Insurance 
To qualify for a Good Student Discount 
A student must meet one of the following 


requirements: 
— 


Rank among the upper 20% of his or her class 


scholastically 
Maintain a “B” average or better 
1 Maintain an average of “3” points or better on a “4” 
point scale 
1 Quality for “dean's list.” “honor roll,” or: 
indicator of scholastic achievement. 


similar 








Tyo to three points are assigned 
for speeding, careless and impru- 
dent driving, and other stop sign or 
stop signal infractions 

With some situafions, the full 12 
points can be allocated at one time 
causing license suspension. These 
include leaving the scene of an 
accident, obtaining a license by 
misrepresentation, and any second 
offense related to Driving While 
Intoxicated (DWI) 

Glenda Thompson, Joplin 
Municipal Court clerk, said if an 
individual gets a moving violation 
offense or DWI, an attorney can 
then enter an appearance (in writ- 
ing or orally before a judge) for the 


OME 








10% Student & Faculty discount with proof of I.D. 
Located close to the college 


Licensed in MO, OK, & KS 


(417) 781-782 


driver. A plea agreement then can 
be worked out with the prosecut- 
ing attorney's office, possibly 
amending some offenses to lesser 
violations 

This can remove the points from 
a record or reduce them in certain 
Stuations 

=With a DWI, you can still have 
an administrative suspension, 
because it is,a more’ serious 
offense,” Thompson said. 

Going through the legal process 
is time consuming and includes 
the cost of hiring an attorney. 

“It may cost extra, but it is worth 
it if you've had several tickets,” 

Thompson said. 
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CAREER SERVICES 


Annual event illuminates professions 


Career Development Day 











students, will be held from 9 a.m. to 12:30 
p.m. Wednesday on the third floor of the 
Billingsly Student Center. 

“Career Development Day is a day set aside 
for students to learn more about their future 
careers,” said Jennifer Yazell, director of 
career services. “It gives them a chance to 
meet with possible employers and to learn 
more about their field.” 

In the past, Carcer Development Day was 
offered to students as a chance to find a job. 
In fact, the day-long job hunt was called 
“Career Fair.” However, the College realized 
educating students on what it considered to 
be a good carcer was more important than 
throwing them into a job they knew little 
about. 





“Many businesses are interested in meet- 
ing with our students,” Yazell said, “They 
come to establish relationships, look at our 
students for internships, or possibly to 
employ them in the future. And, we expect 
them to share knowledge with our students 
about their fields.” 

Some students worry that Career 
Development Day is predominantly for 
juniors and seniors who are close to gradua- 
tion and could be employed more immediate- 
ly. Yazell assures students this is not true. 
“Career Development Day is for everyone,” 
she said. “Freshmen and sophomores need 
to be thinking about how their majors will 
apply to their career way before they get to 


age everyone to attend, no matter what year 
they are in college.” 

In addition to visiting booths, students can 
attend 45-minute break-out sessions at 9) 
am, 10am, and 11 am. These sessions arg 
led by people who work in the students’ fiel 
of interest. 

Along with providing students with a free 
day of education about their fields, Career 
Development Day also gives them a chance! 
to to meet people and make themselves 
known. 

“I's a good opportunity for students to get! 
their names out,” said Josh Long, junior sen! 
ondary education major. “They actually get a 
chance to see and to talk to someone in that 
field” 0 


be juniors and seniors. We strongly encour- 








activities to athletic round-up 


focuses on job ambitions 
By CASSIE HOMBS 
TAFF WRITER 
here comes a time in every student's 
career when they have to sit back 
and think about why they're in col- 
lege and what they plan to do with their 
future 
Thanks to Missouri Southern, this task is 
becoming easier every year. 
Career Development Day, a day on which 
numerous businesses and universities visit 
the campus and talk personally to Southern 
[INTRAMURAL 
Program adding new 
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league, and water polo is scheduled to debut in 


the spring. Cindy Wolfe 
|_ director, said there i 
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also good news for stu 

n to get enough football 

“Flag football is such a big, big sport here that 
we're 
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ving to add a one- of two-day tournament 

in the spring 

The golf Jeague will enjoy a change of scenery 
| this year, Wolfe said 

“I've talked to the manager 

the fing them come out and play,” 

|. “They've played Schifferdecker, 

| have the opportunity to play B: 

Linda South, and Range Line” 
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on they haven't forfeit 
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they will 
| Wolfe said. 

While the majority of teams are formed hy 

| friends getting together and signing up as a 

team, Wolfe said individual 











8 are more than wel- 





r to Sign up. 


| 

| “We can either place them on a team or form a 
team aut of individuals that have signed up,” she 

| said“Our biggest goal is to get students to meet 

| other people who like the sport so that they have 

| somebody to play tennis, racquetball, or golf 
with” 








Darris Lassiter, senior secondary education 
major, agrees intramural sports are a great way 
| to meet new people. He has been playing intra 


mural football for the past four years. 
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“T've always loved sports and thought it would 
be fun to get involved with,” Lassiter said. "Over 
Ca lendar the years, I've made a lot of friends from the 
other teams.” 
Af your organization bas an event you Wolfe encourages students to talk to her if 
ae en there is a sport they would like to see added 











@ Lecture: Matise a 
Picasso in Close-up, 


Rosamond Bernier, 7:30 





p.m. on Thursday in 
Webster Auditorium. 


Toda 
5 y 


4:30 p.m. 
Homecoming Royalty 
Nomination Deadline, BSC 
Room 102 


Saturda’ 
3 y 


7 p.m— 
Football vs. Missouri 
Wester, Hughes Stadium 


Monda 
4 y 


Deadline for groups to sign 
up for Fall Freakout booths: 


Tuesda 
€ ly 


Career Development Day 
Networking Reception 
1p.m— 

Pi Omega Pi, business 
education honors society, 
Matthews Hall Room 204 


WEY) 








Career Development Day 





| “That's how the soccer league got started this 
ear,” she said. “We try and add things that the 





students want™ 


| Students may sign up for all activities in the rac 
90 for more informa: 


ce or call 62: 











Bronson Duda, junior general business major, runs with the ball while Dave Mackney, sophomore criminal justice major, 
hustles to bring the play to a halt during Monday's Intramural flag football gam« 
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5 Monday. 
Cindy McCarthy, freshman English major, gives blood at the Red Cross blood drive on 
Narre Kerry Brogdon and Roseanna McGuire see to her care at her first blood donating experience. 


BIOLOGY DEPARTMENT 


By JEFF BILLINGTON 
SSOCIATE EDITOR 


ailored specifically to the 

| future doctors, physical 
therapists, veterinarians, 
optometrists, and pharmacists is 
the Pre-Professional Biology Club. 

This year the club started with a 
gathering to help initiate new 
members. 

“We routinely have at every 
beginning fall semester a cookout 
to encourage all new people on 
campus that are interested in biolo- 
gy to come and meet the faculty,” 
said Dr. Gerald Schlink, associate 
professor of biology. 

Dr. Vickie Roctiger, assistant pro- 
fessor of biology, said this year’s 
cookout meeting was a success. 

“We had a great turnout at out 
first meeting,” she said. “We got 
together for a barbecue. We all 
introduce ourselves, find out what 
‘everyone's interested in doing.” 

Schlink and Roettger agreed this 
year’s members are made up of a 
combination of returning students, 
transfer students, and incoming 
freshmen. He said the club will be 
doing several different activities 
this year. 

“We've got a couple of book sales 
planned,” Schlink said. “They look 
for donations of books and then 

















Club stresses careers 


sell them to students. 

“We have several guest speakers 
planned including doctors from the 
local area who will be doing pre 
sentations.” ni 

Schlink said the group has yet (0) 
decide on another activity it has 
participated in in the past. 

“We've participated in the 
Hammons [Program] the last sev- 
eral years and we wanted to sce if 
they wanted to keep that up or 
not,” he said. “To go out and inter- 
act with kids, they get to reinforce 
and apply the skills they learned in 
course work to the lower levels.” 

Roettger said there are a few 
‘areas where she would also like to 
‘see members focus on this year. 

“I'd like to see them a little bit 
more involved with things like 
going out to grade schools,” she 
said. “But of course with how their 
schedules are and how they work, 
it isnt always easy for them to d0 
this.” 

Schlink said he would like to see 
members taking more trips and 
other off-campus activities. 

“They should go to professional 
mectings,”he said. “They should 
go to AMA (American Medical 
Association) meetings or some 
thing like that so they know what 
is involved so they can study hard- 
er and get prepared.” 0 
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Jazz swinging 
back to Joplin 


By SUSIE FRISBIE 
ARTS EDITOR 








azz crooner Duke Ellington may be best known for his 1932 enduring 
lassic “It don’t mean a thing if you ain't got that swing,” but what 
€xactly does it mean to have that swing? 

To some, “swing” is just an element of jazz; to others, it refers to a 
feeling a song generates, and to others itis simply just a style of dance. To 
Say any of these answers are wrong would be an injustice to the definer. 

Itis doubtful swing greats including Ellington, Chick Webb, and Sy 
Oliver ever thought their names would be listed as the forerunners to such 
groups as Big Bad VooDoo Daddy and Cherry Poppin’ Daddies. These 
groups and numerous others like them have brought a modern edge to a 
style that was considered retro even in the 70s. 

1 think it's popularity has to do with the whole energy the swing genre 
reales," said Danny Craven, third keyholder at Sam Goody in the 
Northpark Mall. “People want to have fun again.” 

Swing’s sudden resurgence has brought out a new target audience 

“Its mostly 13-year-olds to those in their 20s looking for something fun 
Who are coming in and buying the CDs,” Craven said. 

The Brian Setzer Orchestra, who performs The Gap’s campaign theme 
“Jump, Jive, an’ Wail,” is currently seventh on Sam Goody/Musicland’s 
best-selling albums in the nation list. 

Several compilation albums featuring several different artists are also hot 
sellers. A variety of instructional videos also teach swingsters how to do 
anything from the jitterbug to the LA. hustle 

“My experience in the clubs, doing live remotes, is that though people 
Seem to enjoy the music, they don’t know how to do the dance,” said 
Jennifer Scott of KSYN 92.5. 

“That may be just in this area, though, because in Kansas City there are 
clubs that devote entire nights to swing 

Main Street Joplin is even getting into the swing of things by sponsoring 
an event celebrating the era. During next week's “Dining on Memories” 
celebration, those in attendance will be able to take part in instructional 
swing dance courses and enjoy live music. 

Joplinites have also received the chanoe to sce firsthand what this phe 
Homenon is all about. On Tuesday Night, Rod Plaza and the Mighty 
Fiyers performed their blend of West Coast swing and jump blues at the 
Kitchen Pass at 12th and Main. 

Piazza's three decades playing this style of music and him winning a slew 
cA awards along the way make him an ideal candidate to introduce it to 

joplin. 

Though it's unlikely Joplin will ever come close to having a request for 
Swing of Savoy-like proportions, The Brian Setzer Orchestra has kept 
Southwestern Bell busy 

“It pulls in really good phones, which means it gets a lot of requests,” 
said Bob Patrick also of KSYN 

Though it's popularity is high now, time will tell if swing will stay or go. 
out with the Spice Girls 0 








Rod Plazza and the Mighty Flyers performed West Coast swing music Tuesday evening at the Kitchen 
Pass. The Mighty Flyers are part of a growing trend In contemporary swing music. 
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_ Bestseller continues 
man vs. nature theme 


ASBTNTEDTTOR USA Today’s 
Top 10 
an epic tale pitting family and 
neighbors against each other in The 


Loop. 1. Bag of Bones...Stephen King 
Here the reader relives the struggle 2 The Starr Report...Phil Kuntz 
of man against nature 3. Dr. Adkins’ New Diet 
Set in the pseudo-wildemess of Revolution...Robert C. Adkins 








Arts 
Calendar 


If your organization has an event you 
would like poblicized, call Susie 
Frise at 625-9311 





n his latest effort since The Horse 
Whisperer, Nicholas Evans weaves 








The Chast 


Career sends Southern 


Montana, ranchers battle an ancient foe 4, The Starr Report...Prima 
pectin | ceeememenen eT AIMMUSCOAStAlNOOUMG 
tee ee umnu 
‘This throws the Calder family, led by 6. Divine Secrets of the Ya-Ya 
Buck Calder, patriarch and philander- Sisterhood...Rebecca Wells . 
er, into the war against the elements. | 7. Qn@ True Thing.. Work ethic, likability ashe Teo ey work and Lwas like 








His strong, overbearing personality rane Guindien| 











clashes with the federal agents dis- 
patched to investigate suspected wolf 
attacks as Buck rallies the fictional 
community of Hope to annihilate the 
resurgence of the 
wolf population. 
Evans’ latest 
Gree cffort is the clas 
5 Sic, often-told tale 
of good versus 
evil — the ranch- 


®\ er cking an exis 
EA) } tence from family 
land against the 
interfering {eder- 
al government, 
and the endan- 
gered wolf striv- 
ing for survival in 
aworld taken 
from them 





decades before. 

Instead of the hero wearing a white 
cowboy hat, Evans’ crusader sports 
hiking boots and a backpack. 

Helen Ross, a 29-year-old East Coast 
biologist, becomes entangled in the 
complicated lives of Hope's residents 
while attempting to determine if and 
why the endangered species has resort- 
ed to hunting outside the wild. She 
rediscovers herself and finds an ally in 
the shy, insecure, stuttering 18-year-old 
Luke Calder, son of her greatest neme- 
sis, Buck. 

This unlikely duo unwittingly alds an 
elderly wolfer. 

The man is hired to illegally destroy 
the pack thus leaving the wolves open 
to the use of an inhumane snare other- 
wise called the loop. 





8. Cold Mountain... 
Charles Frazier 
9. Rainbow Six...Tom Clancy 
10. The 9 Steps to Financial 
Freedom...Suze Orman 
ee 


20. The Loop...Nicholas Evans 





As in The Horse Whisperer, Bvans 
once again parallels the private strug- 
gles of human relationships with the 
unknown struggles and feelings of the 
animal kingdom. 

He effectively introduces his charac- 
ters and entwines their life experi- 
ences, 

Evans’ vivid portrayals of such scenes 
as beast against beast during the wolf 
attack upon an aging moose, the con- 
flicting emotions of the book's charac 
ters, and his obvious love of the wilds 
of Montana are what make this story 
work. 

‘The plot stalls with Evans’ short 
detour focusing on Helen's relationship 
with her father. 

And, although a cliche plot, The Loop 
provides enjoyable entertainment for 
even the skeptic naturalist 

While some readers may see this as 
only another romance novel, it has 
more than enough plot twists and intri- 
cacies to hold the reader's interest, and. 
Evans’ flowing style keeps the pages 
turning. 

His simplistic manner paints the 
Montana landscape and its people into 
visual Technicolor and provides insight 
into the fragile existence of the envi- 
ronment 








characteristic of artist 


By JANA BLANKENSHIP 
STAFF WRITER 


campus is but a mystery fo many 
who roam these hallowed halls. 

‘After putting in so many years of hard 
work, the idea life must go on after 
graduation doesn't even exist to some 
But to Sean Fitzgibbon, a 1998 
Southern graduate, life is just begin- 
ning. 

Fitzgibbon spent a month in California 
after receiving his bachelor’s of art 
degree to attend an art convention. 
Since then, he is considering a possible 
relocation to either the East or West 
Coast where he believes most of the 
work in art comes from. 

“I would rather be closer to where 'm 
more marketable,” Fitzgibbon said. 

The San Diego convention is where he 
was able to make contact with persons 
from Continuity Studio in Burbank, 
Calif. 

“Iwas able to meet Neal Adams,” 
Fitzgibbon said. “He's a well-respected 
person in comics, in advertising, and in 
the film industry. He gave me his card.” 

Also, he met Paul Powers, an art 
director who worked on Lethal Weapon 
IV, and Dawn Rivera-Emster, manager 
of creative resources at Universal 
Studios: 

Rivera-Emster also gave her card to 
Fitzgibbon who, in return, called) her 
and sct up an interview at Universal 
Studios. 


L: beyond the Missouri Southern 





Fitzgibbon was given a tour and 
Rivera-Ernster was interested in his 
working with conceptual designs for a 
Universal theme park in Japan. She 
wanted|to see his work on rides and 
buildings. 

Jim Bray, head of the art department 
at Southern, had Fitzgibbon in his 
Typography and Lettering class. 

“He's just very likable,” Bray said. “He 
takes criticism well and has a real 
strong work ethic.” 

Bray could see the passion Fitzgibbon 
had for art and thought it was his job to 
broaden his horizons 

“I caught myself saying many times 
That's good, Sean, but you've got to 
broaden yourself.” he said 

Fitzgibbon said he has always been 
influenced by art because of his father, 
an art instructor at Webb City High 
School 

“He's never given me lessons, but it's 
just the fact that I've always been 
around it,” Fitzgibbon said. 

He was one of his father's students 
while in high school, where he found 
out about the Joe Kubert School of 
Cartooning and Graphic Arts while flip- 
ping through a magazine 

Before attending Southern, Fitzgibbon 
spent two years in New York attending 
the school. 

Itis a three-year school that offers no 
degree and accepts only 110 students 
per year. 

“I just hope I was tough enough on: 
him,” Bray said. 


“I got to where I liked him a lot. He - 


was a fun guy 

















Wi International Film 
Festival: [Vitellons will be 
featured in Matthews Hall 
Auditorium on Tuesday, 
October 13 at 7:30 p.m. 
Admission is $1.50. 











Thursda' 
5 y 


7:30 p.m.— 
Renowned art lecturer 
Rosamond Bemier will show: 
case her knowledge in 
Webster Hall Auditorium. 
Admission will be $10 for 
general Seating and $25 for 
preferred seating and back- 
stage reception. 


Fri.,Sat. 
9-10 
The Missouri Southem Suzuki 
Violin Academy Is hosting & 


‘Suzuki String Workshop to be 
held in Webster Hall 





Southem Theater will be pre- 
senting The Moustrap in 
Taylor Performing Arts Center. 
Admission Is $3, and $1 for 
Sr. Cit./H.S. students. 
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Official exchange rate debuts January ’99 


By MICHAEL RASKA 








EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT 
ick Wood, a member of the European Affai 
Commission, answers the following questions 
about Europe's new currency, which will 

debut on Jan. 1, 1 

Q: The Euro — you may well know what it is, 
but how much Europe's single currency will be 
worth and when that will be decided is another 
matter, 

Ac In broad terms, the Euro will be worth a bit more 
than the dollar. The rate is af course no accident, but a 
strategic choice made along time ago to ensure the 
currency will compete with the mighty green back on 
international financial markets 

At the beginning of May 1998, a big step was taken 
with the final selection of the countries to participate in 
the Euro’s launch. European leaders replaced their 

















fluctuating exchange rates with 
fixed rates, thus avoiding spec 
ulation before the Euro’s birth. 
What we don't yet know is the 
exact exchange rate between 
the Euro and these national 
currencies. The only certainty 
is that it will contain six figures 
and can't be altered. Only next 








sion” of the Euro. 

For example, the 
Mark, the Franc, the 
Peseta, and the Lira 
will no longer be mutu- 
ally convertible 

It will thus only be 
possible to convert one 





Jan. 1 will the Euro be givenan 
official exchange rate and make its debut on currency 
markets. You will have (o wait until 2002 for the actual 
coins and notes to be issued. 

However, the fixed valuation of the Euro on Jan. 1 
will have direct consequences for ordinary people 
Each national currency will continue in circulation but 
they will no longer be tradeable against each other. In 
effect, the old national curr will become what in 
technical jargon is known a decimal subdivi 








currency through the 
Euro. 

Foreign tourists whether British, American, or 
Japanese will have to exchange their pounds, dollars 
or yen into Euros before obtaining the corresponding 
national currency — perhaps itl bring them luck 

Q: It’s often said that Europe's health-care sys- 
tems are themselves financially sick. Will the 
Euro offer a cure? 

‘A: To join Europe's single currency, countries have 
had to keep a close eye on their public spending. The 


result has been tight budgetary restrictions notably in 
health expenditure. But with the arrival of the Euro, 
the pressure on participating countries is not about to 
Tet up. 

Finance ministers will have increasing say in health 
policy. The Euro will add additional pressure on 
health-care systems in the European Union, They're 
already struggling with an aging population and tec! 
nical advances in medicine Both factors are increasing 
demand for medical care 

In Europe, health spending accounts for an average 
of 22 percent of the states’ budgets It’s the greatest 
public expenditure after social security 

In recent years, Italy and Belgium were the countries 
that have made the greatest efforts to control their 
health budgets 

But the two already have the largest public deficits in 
the Union and even other countries still have a long 
way to go. 0 














| Ansbach Adventures 
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RRESPONDENT 


nsbach’s University of Applied 
Sciences hasn't always been 
just that 


Tknew when I came here that it was 
a former U.S military base, but I did- 

n't know the extent of its history, The 
| location of this university has been 
| 











used for military purposes for nearly 





on was known 





as the Hindenburg barracks. The 
Margrave Wilhelm Friedrich of 
Brandenburg-Ansbach began building 
barracks for his foot soldiers in the 
early part of the 18th century. After 
his death on Jan 7, 1723, his wife con 
Ginued the construction because their 
son Carl was still too young to rule. 
The barracks were finished in 17: 
In 1879, new barracks for the privates 
were built 

‘Twenty years after the last expan: 
everything was demolished to 





sion 


build modem barracks. Many of these 
buildings still stand today 

Hitler rose to power in 1933. Under 
his command in 1935, the barracks 
served as the home of the 1st Artillery, 
Regiment 53, The barracks continued 
to hold troops until the end of the war. 

Immediately following the war, the 
Hindenburg barracks was the holding 
place for international refugees and 
displaced persons controlled by a 
Refugee Relief 
Mostly Russians, it was a 








United Nations 
Agency 


safety for 14 nations including Poland, 
Greece, Turkey, France, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia, Ukraine, and 
other republics that made up the for: 
mer Soviet Union. 

This University of Applied Sciences 
is one of the newest creations of 
Bavarian politics, In November 1991, 
the Bavarian government decided to 
Use the military barracks for the uni- 
versity. The university opened for 
study in the winter semester of 1996 
97 with 83 students. Each winter 








Location of Ansbach’s university has historical past 


semester begins on Oct. 1, and the 
summer semester begins March 15. 
Some of the buildings are complet 
ly Ginished with renovation, but many 
are still in the process of reconstruc 
tion or remodeling. Plans to build new 
on-campus housing is planned for the 
future as well, Enrollment for 
this semester will be 420, Current pro- 
grams of study are business adminis- 
tration, business engineering, techni: 
cal communi 
in multi-media 0 
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and information 








Best Selling Brand 


BEVERLY MELTON 
Independent Beauty Consultant 


1-800-990-0068, Ext.00 
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Metabo )'= 


DIET e ENERGY 


J0-990-0068 Ext. 00 
20% off Suggested Retail Price 
Offer Expires October 1, 1998 

















Natural Herbs 
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Many women 






ADOPTION BY FAMILY 
THERAPY OF THE OZARKS 


PREGNANT? NEED HELP? 
Choose Your Family, 
Medical Expenses Paid 
Pressures Free Counseling 
ely pregna 
ve to end your cho 







Jo an unwanted pregnancy 














s) THE OPTION 


Call 417-882-7700 or 
1-888-449-BABY 
















Gave 


It only takes two hours 


| really have a lot going for me...l’m 


You know, | do it because it's the right thing to do 






















young, healthy and strong, but | know there are 
people out there who aren't as lucky. And by giving plasma, 


! can help them. That's because my plasma is used to make 


Plasma 


medicines for people with hemophilia and other diseases 


| can do it after class and | feel fine 


the rest of the day. Plus, a little extra money never hurts! 


But | mainly do it because | know it helps other people 





You can help save someone's life by giving plasma. You'll receive monetary compensation for your time and effort. 


COMMUNITY BIO-RESOURCES 417-782-7755 





3201 McClelland Blvd 


ON lo}e)lammiu@Mer-t10/-3 
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Cattle and horses 
roam Joplin’s 
Landerth Park before 
last Saturday's cattle 
rive through Joplin. 
The annual event 
benefits the Ozark 
Center's Tumaround 
Ranch, a 
Not-for-profit 
organization that 
provides a home for 
more than 50 boys 
and girls, ages 12to 
18, from across 
Missouri. The ranch 
helps emotionally 
troubled teens bulld 
Self esteem through 
Interaction with the 
cattle, horses, and 
other animals at the 
ranch. . 
NOPPADOL PAOTHONG 
The Char 
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CITY OF JOPLIN: 


Road repair 
holds priority 
for city funds 


By BRIAN WIRTH. 
STAFF WRITER 





Posed budget is approved by the City Council: 
Sureet construction projects Jead the list on the new budget. 
The city plans to improve several streets around Joplin. 

‘The street construction projects will include the widening of 20th Street. 
Work on the Range Line bypass will cost $2 million’ Widening of 
Schifferdecker will cost $15 million. Zora Sreet between Range Line and 
Flonida Avenue will be widened at the cost of $655,000. Additional construc 
tion on Zora Street between Range Line and Main Street will cost $300,000, 

‘The extension of 24th Street between Range Line and Geneva will cost 
$180,000. The widening of Florida Avenue between Newman Road and Zora 
‘Street will cost $250,000. Additional work on Florida Street and the widening 
of Buchanan Road amounts to $200,000 

Maiden Lane will be widened between Seventh and 10th Streets at the cost 
of $250,000. Connecting Third Street to Northpark Lane will cost $400,000. 
aes ‘crossing will be improved on Murphy Boulevard at the cost of 

$200,000, 

The storm sewer will be improved on 15th and Indiana strects at the cost of 
$60,000. Access control improvements and other miscellaneous street pro- 
Jects will have $200,000. All together, the street construction Projects will 
‘cost $9,095 million. 

“We are spending nearty $10 milion on street improvements which are 
Deeded,” said Harold McCoy, public works director. 

‘The streets are not the only thing getting worked on. Sewer improvements 
aze also on the list. City-wide sewer rehabilitation will cost: $600,000, and 
$325,000 will go to residential sewer installafions. Iron Gates sewer install 
Bons will cost around $450,000. 

The city plans to do a design study on 16th and Texas ‘streets for storm 
drainage improvements to the hune of $50,000. 

The installation of the city-wide area network will be in the range of $3.5 
millon. 

Trafic signal projects on Duquesne and Newman Roads, Junge Boulevard 
and Schiflerdecker, and 20th Street and Schiflerdecker will cost $300,000. 
Annual signal upgrades will also be made for $210,000. 

Bridge projects on 15th Street and Iowa, and Florida Avenue and Turkey 
Creek will cost in the range of $259,000. 

The extension of services to the Southeast Industrial Park will cost 
$722,000. 

Extension of services to the eastern annexation will cost $131 milion. 
Other revolving pubbc improvements will cost $225,000, 

All together, the budget calls for $17.067 million. 

“Hopefully, the city council will OK the budget because we need to make a 
Jot of improvements,” McCoy said. 


jz Tesidents may see some changes around town if the 1998.99 pro- 








Organization promotes sports for economic gain 


REGIONAL 
NEWS 
BRIEFS 


Kiwanis Club distributes 
peanuts for fund-raiser 

be Kiwanis Club of Joplin will 

bold its annual Peanut Days Give 
Away today and Saturday, The club 
will accept donations for peanuts dis- 
tributed throughout the area, The 
funds raised from this year's effort 
will help support KIDS’ Day, a 
Halloween program at Northpark 
Mall, and local children with medical 
needs regardless of illness or injury 
through Children’s Miracle Network. 

Peanuts Days will take place today 

from 7 am. to 2 pm. o both days. 
Kiwanis members will be at the inter- 
sections of Seventh and Main, 20th 
and Main, and Seventh and Illinois. 
Joplin Key Club members as well as 
Missouri Southern baseball players 
will be volunteering their time at Wal- 
Mart stores and Dillons. 
— 


Eagle-Picher Technologies 
wins government contract 


agle-Picher Technologies of 
Joplin has been awarded a con- 
twact to design. develop, fabricate, and 
test a high energy density lithium-ion 
rechargeable battery, The product will 
be used on multiple aircraft and space- 
‘craft, including the new space station. 
The first-phase of the contract is for 
$309.294, The total project cont is esti- 


‘mated at more than $10 million, The | 


new battery willlbe done at Eagle- 
Picher's facilities in Joplin. 
— 


Real Estate commission 
schedules workshops 


he Missouri Real Estate 
Commission has approved 
Missouri Housing Development 
‘Commission first-time home buyer 
program training for continuing educa- 
tion credit. Realtors attending these 
free classes will receive three hours of 
‘continuing education credit 


The class is scheduled for 9 am. on © 


Monday, Oct. 19 at the Holiday 
Inn/University Plaza, 333 J.Q. 
Hammons Parkway in Springfield. 
The course offers Realtors the funda- 


mentals of the MHDC’s Mortgage © 


Revenue Bond Program. These classes 
will include information on maximum 





national level,” Greninger said 

“I he's involved, people know it's first 
class.” 

Head baseball coach Warren Tuer is 
possibly looking to bring the U.S. 


Not just students come to the College 
as a result of a sports authority event. 
According to Greninger, 


Sather 6¢——___— 


income calculation, target areas, maxi- 
mum sales price limitations, and other 
information necessary to help people 
buy a home. All of these programs 
offer assistance to first-time home 


Events draw visitors, income to Joplin area 


By ERIN SELLERS 
STAFF WRITER 





events we host,” Greninger said 
Many of the events the sports authori- 
ty brings to Joplin use Southern’s facili 


Southern's head 








our years after being established, ties Olympic baseball team to the College. football coach, first It's an buyers 
Fe Joplin Sports Authority hopes, “|Southern} really receives us with Tumer said itis too early in the plan- visited the College Titty) Realtors, interested in attending» —_| 
to bring $3 million into the local open arms,” Greninger said ning stages of the event to know if the _ when his son par- oppo ¥ should reserve seating by obtaining a 
‘economy this year. Events that the sports authority has actually be able to play at ticipated in the for us to display registration form from MHDC by \ 
The J.S.A. brought in $2.2 million last brought to Southern include a 1995 AAU cross ‘our campus to calling (816)79S-6800, The form must 
year. AAU cross country event In the latter “It all depends on the team's sched- country event ; be filled out and faxed back to MHDC 
Mike Greninger, director of the sport part of October the College will play ule,” Turner said “So right now nothing Greninger said students who at (816)759-6803 to ensure a reserya- 
authority, said the organization's mis- host to the Missouri Christian Athletic is definite.” Gregory's wife wouldnt visit tion. 


MHDC will also offer its MRB 
Lenders’ Training at the same time 
Jim Frazier nd location. Lenders not curreatly f 

participating in the Mortgage Revenue | 


thought highly of 
the Joplin commu- 
nity and urged 


Another factor determining the team’s 
coming to the College depends on 
whether professionals are allowed to 


Association's state volleyball and soccer 
tournaments. 
In the year 2000 Southern will again 


sion is “to attract local, stale and nation- 
al sporting events and to provide an eco- 
omic impact on the Joplin community.” 


otherwise. 





The sponsored events range {rom play host to the AAU national cross play on the team, Greninger said. Gregory to take Men’s athletic 
youth to adult to senior adult. Country meet. A projected 1,800 to 2,000 The sports authority helps in the coaching posi en s athlel Bond program are invited to attend 
Jim Frazier, men’s athletic director at runners, ages 8 to 18, are expected to Southern’s recruiting process tion director this training: 


Those lenders presently participa- 


“It’s an opportunity for us to display 
ing may wish to send new employees, 


our campus to students who wouldn't 


As the sports 


Missouri Southern and president of the 
authority embarks 


Joplin Sports Authority, said the sales 


participate. 
Tom Rutledge, head men’s cross coun- 


aU 








tax generated from the sports authority try and track and field coach at visit otherwise,” Frazier said on its fourth year in Joplin, Greninger ‘or those employees who have not pre- 

benefits the economy structure of the Southern, has been at Southern for “I know of seven students currently seems confident the organization has Viously attended training. Reservations | 

community. more than ten years and is helping coor- enrolled as a result of [their participa-_ the ability to bring in the $3 million should also be submitted J t 
“It also gives our kids an opportunity dinate the event. tion in a sports authority-sponsored anbcipated by the Chamber of —_ 

to want to participate in some of the “Tom's made a name for himself atthe event J" Commerce. 0 St. John's offers CPR, \ 

MAIN STREET JOPLIN PBLS classes to public | 


FOLLOW MY LEAD 


ecognizing a need for CPR uain- | | 

ing the four-state area, St John’s 
Regional Medical Center is offering a 
‘cardiopulmonary resuscitation (CPR) 
training program for the public. 

Pediatric basic life support (PBLS) 
will be offered from 6 to 10 p.m. 
Thursday, Oct. 22 in the ninth-floor 
lsssroom. 

‘After completing PBLS class, par- 
‘icipants should be able to list several 
ways to “childproof™ the home to pre- 
Yent childhood injury; explain how to 
activate the EMS system: demonstrate 
the following slaills on an infant and/or 
child mannequin: recovery position; 
rescue breathing; infant and child 
CPR; and foreign-body airway 
obstruction management for infants 


Parking fee aids charities 


are qualified, then they can receive our 
funds,” Marlow said. 

Plug a Meter for Charity has been in 
action for only a few months, but some 
benefiting organizations think it is a sign 
of community support. 

“I think it is a great program and away | 
for the downtown community to show sup- 


By ELIZABETH SCHURMAN 
STAFF WRITER 


ain Street Joplin has begun a new 
tradition once a month for local 
harities. 


Plug a Meter for Charity is a program 
that gives revenue from parking meters 
one Friday a month (o different local chari- port and concem for the welfare of charita- 
ties. ble agencies,” said Joy Byer, a develop- 

Brain Marlow, executive director of Main mental specialist for Turn Around Ranch. 
Street Joplin, said the program has only Missouri Southern student Shanna 
been in action fora few months but many McAfee, a sophomore undeclared major, 
have already benefited. believes there should be more programs 


“We hav ated to Joplin NALA, Big like Plug a Meter. 
Sora sh A “I helped with the Relay for Life and I 

















Brothers/Big Sisters, and American 
Cancer Society's Relay for Life,” Marlow know that each penny counts to the people snide er 
wid in need of them,” McAfee said. Those wo complete the © 
“This month, Turn Around Ranch will be “It is really great to know that people are — esto There 
ivi ds, and next month will _ paying attention to those people in need. ena j f 
aetna ep Main Street Joplin is an organization _| Lester Lay, of Empire District Electric Company surveys work being done Registration is $15. Early regisra 
ethic Uae outside of Fred G. Hughes Stadium last week. A new electrical connection to the tion is encouraged 


charged with the revitalization of the 
downtown, recruitment, and promotions. 

The group also deals with parking man- 
agement, tickets, and permits. 3 





The process is simple to become a chari- 
ty involved in Plug a Meter for Charly. 

“The charities may write a letter of 
request to Main Street Joplin, and if they 


Stadium Is being installed because of a power failure Sept. 17 at a Missouri 
Souther football game. 


For more information, persons) 
may call St. John’s educational ser- 
vices at (417)625-2271.0 
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BOYLAN: Wilma Mankiller to speak | SCOPING THE SCULPTURES 


From Page 1A 
—— 


“I think she certainly has a different 
Perspective on social concerns,” he 
said. “She's another voice at the 
table we need to hear.” 

Simpson believes the first-person 
perspective Mankiller can give on 
Native American affairs is important. 

*She's a particularly articulate 
spokesman for Native Americans 
and for human rights in general,” he 
said. “She really is an outstanding 
individual 

Mankiller became the first woman 
principal chief in 1987, but has 
worked throughout her life as a 
Native American rights activist. She 
has worked for the reduction of 
Cherokee infant mortality, to 
improve health and educational sys- 
tems, and to promote Cherokee 
business interests 

Dr. Richard Miller, head of the 
social science department, said the 
primary purpose of the Helen S. 
Boylan Symposium is to edhucate the 
public on the role of women in soc 
ey 














“We're trying to recognize the 
impact of women on society, so our 
Speakers are always women, wi 
of note,” Miller said 

“T'm really excited about having 
Ms. Mankiller here. The impact she 
made on the position economically 





and socially in the Cherokee Nation 
is just phenomenal, and that we can 
bring her here I think is just a real 
feather for us” 

Sampson believes Mankiller will be 
able to share an insightful view of 
women in power. 

“She brings to the table her con 
cems about how women are per- 
ceived in these roles, what it’s ike to 
be in a position of leadership as a 
woman,” he said. “That's the whole 
purpose of doing the Boylan 
Symposium anyway, something 
we've been doing for nine 
now, is try to present role models 
for our women particularly. But I 
think these people go beyond being 
just women leaders, they're just 
leaders.” 

















Simpson believes it is important 
for Southern students to hear 
Mankiller for a variety of reasons 

“Our intent here is not to bring our 
students in to have them necessarily 
agree but to be challenged by her,” 
he said. “It's all part of the college 
experience.” 

Simpson hopes Mankiller will help 
people understand Native American 
issues. 

“Tm not sure that most Americans 
have an insight into the lives of 
Native Americans, and I think Ms 
Mankiller will do a terrifc job of gn- 
ing us some insight into that,” he 
sid 3 
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Kibeom-Kim, senior English major, takes a gander at a portion of Dr. and Mrs. Finley's African art collection. The Finley's presented a portion of 
their collection to Missouri Southem on Sept. 29 In the Spiva Art Gallery. 








RETENTION: Drop due to high employment rates 


From Page 1A 





tition for employers trying to 
fill job openings 

Italso means more incen- 
tives for pursuing full-time 
employment rather than edu- 
cational opportunities, accord- 
ing to Tracey Osborne, Joplin 
Area Chamber of Commerce 
vice president. 

“In a period of high unem- 
ployment, that would force 


you to look at your skills and 
consider going to college. In 
a time where there is anced 
for employees, the opposite is 
true,” she said. 

“Recently, we are hearing 
from the business community 
that it is becoming a chal- 
lenge to fill job openings.” 

The decline is not altogether 
discouraging because of an 
increasing freshmen enroll- 
ment, Honey said. 

But freshmen enrollment 





‘over the last two years may. 


also be masking the retention 


decline. The decline is 
masked by bolstering enroll- 
ment figures. 

Southern freshmen enroll- 


ment for the fall 1998 semes- 


ter is up 13.4 percent 
Total enrollment is up only 
1.lipercent 
The College's total enroll- 
ment for fall'1997 was up 4.3 
percent, with a similar fresh- 
men enrollment total. 0 





TEST 


Lecture 


Test 


MISSOURI CONSTITUTION 
|For students who need to take the test on the Missouri Constitution, 
please observe the following schedule: 
| Tuesday, November 17, 1998 - 12:20 p.m.- WH210 


Tuesday, December 1, 1998- 12:20 p.m.- WH210 


All out-of-state students who plan to graduate in Dec. 1998; May 
1999; or July 1999 who have not taken U.S. Gov't. or State and 
| Local Gov't. in a Missouri college should see Pat Martin, Room H- 
318 on or before Nov. 12 to sign up to take the test. 
Please Note: Students taking this test must pay a $5 fee to the 
Business Office H-210 prior to taking the test and present your 
receipt to the instructor when you go to the test room. 
















your future! 


Choosing to become a Doctor of 
Chiropractic is more than choosing a 
profession. It’s choosing the path to 
your successful future by helping 
others maintain a healthy, happier way of life — naturally- 

Take the first step toward your future as an independent health 
care professional. Write for a free admissions packet, or call toll-free. 
Financial aid is available. 


CLEVELAND 


Chtropractic College 


KANSAS CITY CAMPUS 


6401 Rockbill Road + Kansas City, MO Gd131-1181 
www.clevelandchiropractic.edu 
Cleveland Chiropractic College Is accredited by the Council on Chiropractic 





Education and the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools. 
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AMBASSADORS: High school seniors get tours 


From Page 3A 





them answer them by giving a firsthand account” 

The tours consist of a general overview of the cam- 
pus. Each school receives equal time. Campus ser- 
Vices available to the students are also pointed out 

“So far the tours are working out great,” Adamson 
said. “Each ambassador will have a name badge and 
green polo shirt to wear in order to identify them. The 
biggest factor in getting people to come to campus is 
having an enthusiastic student show them around.” 

Th order to accommodate large groups, two to three 
ambassadors are scheduled each day 

This allows a more individualized tour, and since 
Southern emphasizes personalization, visitors can feel 


more attended to 

“I'm a'senior and I've had such a great experience; 
this is my way of giving back to Missouri Southern, 
said Hoyle, a senior biology major. “Since I know so 
much about the College, I want to encourage others to 
come” 

The ambassadors are unpaid volunteers. They 
donate one hour a week as a means of thanking the 
College. 3 

“It’s one hour a week,” Hoyle said. “It's not like it's 
time consuming. It's a great opportunity to get 
involved and show off the school, meet new people, 
keep involved, and encourage others (o be a part.” 0 














It’s almost here, get your 
club and organization 
involved today! 


*Royalty Nomination deadline- Oct 2, 4:30pm 


*Campus display deadline- Oct. 7 
eMandatory Royalty candidate photo- Oct. 5, 
12:30-2:00, BSC 313 

Talent show deadline- Oct. 16 

*Floats deadline- Oct. 7 


All paperwork should 
be tumed into... 
BSC, rm. 102 
For info. call... 
625-9346 




















Take A Closer Look: 


Career 


Development 
igi 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1998 


(All events take place in the Billingsly Student Center) 
Visit Career Booths! 200 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


About 80 local and national employers will talk with you about various careers and the 
organizations they represent. 





Attend Career Break-out Sessions! 9:00 a.m. to NOON 


Career Break-Out Sessions can help you learn more about specific careers! 
Participate in question and answer sessions with professionals! 


Room 310 Room 314 Room 306 


Accounting The How & Careers in Graduate School; Careers Related 
Public Why of Management & Advice & to Biology 
Accounting Internships Human Resources Information fe 


Accounting Broadcasting Careers in international Computer Science: 
Reception Public Relations Marketing Careers News from 
& Advertising Recent Graduates 


Accounting Political Science: Careers in Careers Related Careers in 
industry & Law & Public Economics & to English Computer Science 
Non-profit Administration Finance 





Don’t Forget the Networking Reception! 
Professional Dress is recommended! 
Tuesday, October 6, 1998 6:00 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 2nd floor lounge 
This is a fun opportunity for you to meet potential employers and practice your net- 
working skills! Delicious refreshments courtesy of the MSSC School Of Business 

Some of the organizations that are likely to attend this year. 











Aerotek Intemational Papor Missour Department ol Conservation Suavtler Media Systems icmadaete'a 

All Star Gas Corporation. Jack Harry and Associates Missouri Deparment of Revenue SUMany's Hospital 

‘American Expross Financial Advisors Jasper County Famay Services Missouri Department ol Labce Sx Johe’s Regional Medical Center Professional Schools 

‘Amorican National Insurance Co. ‘Jasper County Heath Department Missouri Department cf Natural Resources Tax and Accounting Software 

Asay Publishing Co., Inc ‘Jasper County Shetiored Faciities Missouri Department of Probation & Parole ‘Target Stores, Central MO State Univ. Graduate Studies 

Baird Kurtz and Dobson Johnson County Shen's Department Missouri Division of Child Support. The Net Advantage Cleveland Chiropracte Collage 

Bankor's Lie and Casuany Jasper County Suppor Services Missouri Dwvision of Mertal Heath Tyson Foods, Ine. Jowa State Universty-Graduate Schools 

Barton County Memoria) Hospital Jasper Foods; ine. Missouri OWision of Youn Services US Ai Force ‘Otiahoma Cry Universty-Graduate Schools 

Big Brothors and Big Sisters Joplin Area Chamber of Commerce Missour| Otfce of Adcinistration US. Army (Odshoma State University 

‘Comer Corporation Karma, Inc: Mcssour State Highway Patrol Waban Sieve, Ine ‘Oral Rabarts University 

Contract Froightors, nc. KAT 1025 Mt Carmel Medical Canter 

Doluxe Corporation KSYN 525 Mutual of Omaha 

Division of Family Sorvices KOAM-TV. Myers, Baker, Rite and Denham 

Engle Picher Industries, Inc KODE-TV New England Financial : 1 

Edward Jones Investments KOBC Radio National Park Service Unwrersy of Missour Kansas Cay 

Entorpriso Rent-A-Car KSN-TV Norwest Financial University of MO-Kansas City Law School 

Famous Barr Labette Correctional Conservation Camp Prudential Insurance i 

Fodoral Expross Leaverworth Police Department Restaurant Management Sonices {MOLE 

Frooman Hospital Leggatt and Piatt Inc Social Securty Administration Universy ot Tues-Cobege of Law 

Horace Mann Insurance Lozior Corporation South Ouidoor Advertising UnWversty of Tulsa-Gradvata School 
Mass Mutual Southwest Missouri Bank Washburn Universiy School ol Law 


Hardy and Associates, CPA's 
Hastings Books, Music 8 Videos: 
Infornal Revenue Sarvice 


Mense. Churchwell, Mensa, PC Spring River Christian Vitage Webster University Graduata School 


Missouri Department ot Corrections ‘State Farm Insurance 


Hosted by the Office of Career Services - Missouri Southern State College 


Call 417-625-9343 for more information. 
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SPORTS SCENE 





City News 
Editor 





From the 
bench to the 
battlefield 


lagued by injuries in their 
first few games, Coach 

Greg Gregory and 
Missouri Southern are starting 
to field “Tomorrow's Team 
Today.” 

Freshmen Joey Ballard, 
Antonio Whitney, Dustin 
Perkins, and Josh Brooks have 
stepped in for the Lions in the 
first three games. 

And freshmen are not the only 
players moving from the bench 
to the field. 

“There are several guys who 
have made an impact,” Gregory 
said. 

The moves may allow Gregory 
to exploit other aspects of his 
offensive scheme. 

Senior Mark Lloyd is stepping 
into the starting role while Brad 
Cornelsen is sidelined. Gregory 
‘said Lloyd is an option quarter- 
back with the speed of 
Cornelsen but has a stronger 
arm. Lloyd gives Southern the 
opportunity to pass the ball far- 
ther down the field, but can the 
team pull off the big play? 

Insufficient pass protection 
and poor reads have deflated 
the Lions’ air attack 

“Lhave got to analyze if it's 
worth the risk to pass on first 
and 10," Gregory said 

The quarterbacks have been 
sacked several times on first 
down with the primary receiver 
‘open. 

Behind Lloyd on the depth 
chart is freshmen Seth 
McKinzie. In the next few 
weeks, Gregory may have to 
turn to McKinzie to drive the 
offense, Gregory said he would 
split practice snaps with Lloyd. 

McKinzie made his first 
appearance for Southern in 
Saturday's Miner's Bowl when 
leg cramps sent Lloyd to the 
sidelines in the third quarter. 
The series was not spectacular. 
On fourth-and-1, McKinzie mis- 
handled the snap and his lunge 
for a first down was repulsed. 

McKinzie is a true option 
quarterback. He was a three- 
year starter at Gravette (Ark.) 
High School, where he directed 
a wishbone offense that was a 
simpler version of what 
Gregory wants to install at 
Southern, 

McKinzie had 1,151 all-pur- 
pose yards his senior year. The 
year before he had 1,400. 

He played the other side of 
the ball, too. As a defensive 
back, he led the state in inter- 
ceptions with nine his senior 
year. 

‘Add special teams to the mix; 
he also retumed punts. 
McKinzie lettered and was 
most valuable player in three 
sports. 

NCAA Division I schools want- 
ed him to play defense. Former 
Lion coaches Jon Lantz and Rob 
Green wanted him under center. 

‘On Gregory's first day on the 
job, he asked to view film of the 
quarterbacks the Lions were 
recruiting. Gregory visited the 
McKinzie home the next day. 

McKinzie signed with 
Southern on Feb. 4, the first day 
of the signing period. His deci- 
sion to enlist with the Lions was 
solidified with the former cadet 
commander's offense. 

McKinzie is not the only quar- 
terback on the horizon. 
Freshmen Josh Chapman and 
Tony Kildow also had impres- 
sive high school careers. Brian 
Clark may also move back to 
quarterback from wide receiver. 

‘Over the next few weeks, fans 
may see what the future holds 
for the Southern offense. 












CROSS COUNTRY 
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Week off prepares runners for next meet 


By ANDY SEARCY 
STAFF WRITER 


oth the women’s and men’s cross 

‘country teams had time off — well, at 

Jeast they didn't have a meet last 
weekend. 

With an important meet coming up this 
weekend at the Miner Invitational in Rolla, 
both teams have had some intense practices 
and some time to rest. 

“We're probably going to work through 
this meet, meaning we are still going to 
increase our inte! in our workouts this 





week,” said women’s head coach Patty 


Vavra. “This week's meet is a small one, but 
an important one. 

The Miner Invitational is an important 
meet because the course is similar to the 
course at Pittsburg State University, where 
the conference meet will be held. 

The last two weeks have also given the 
Lady Lions a chance to get their legs back 
under them after having races for three 
straight weeks, including last week’s 
Southern Stampede’ 

After not racing for two weeks, Vavra isn’t 
afraid her athletes will lose their focus. 

“Ithinks it’s a key component that we 
Took to our success down the road,” she 


said. It's a factor that we need after the leg 
weariness. It gives them a chance to con- 
centrate on their training, which is impor- 
tant this time of year. 

The men also plan to go to Rolla this 
weekend, again as a preview to the MIAA 
meet at Pittsburg State University. The 
PSU meet will be held on a golf course. 

*Since Pittsburg State is not going to have 
an invitational, we are not able to review 
the course,” said men’s head coach Tom 
Rutledge. “Rolla runs on a golf course, too, 
which is conducive to the same type of situ- 
ation and the same type of layout.” 

As with the women’s mect, the men's 


meet will be small as well. The Lady Lions 
plan to run with three other teams, but the 
men will compete against only one other 
team; The meet was supposed fo feature 
eight to 10 teams, but on Monday morning 
several Called and canceled. 

“We had to try find a course that was close 
to Pittsburg’s course,” Rutledge said. “We 
wanted to make sure we had a general out- 
Jook as to what the course was going to 
look like.” 

‘The Lions’ and Lady Lions’ next meet will 
be the Washington University All Missouri 
Border State Championships Oct. 10 in St’ 
Louis. 





FOOTBALL 








Antonio Whitney Is 
pursued by Pittsburg 
State defenders on 
one of his twelve car- 
ries. Whitney rushed 
for 69 yards In the 20- 
6 loss at Carney 
‘Smith stadium. The 
Lions rushed for over 
200 yards as a team. 
Noxt week the Lions, 
return to Fred G. 
Hughes stadium to 
take on the Missouri 
Western Gritfons. 
Both teams are 0-2 In 
the conference. 
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Unforced mistakes cost Lions Miner's Bowl victory 


By ANDRE L. SMITH 
SPORTS EDITOR, 





board after Missouri Southern’s 20-6 loss at Pittsburg 
State, it would be safe to say the Lions outplayed the 
Gorillas. 

Defensively, the Lions held the Gorillas to fewer than 200 
{otal yards for the first time since PSU's loss in the 1995 
NCAA Division I championship game against the 
University of North Alabama. 

“We have a chance to be a great defense,” said Souther 
head coach Greg Gregory. “In order to become great we 
must play like we did back-to-back weeks.” 

The Gorilla defense showed up as well. Ben Peterson 
recorded 11 tackles and three sacks on the night. On the 
seventh play of the game, the 6foot3, 250-pound defensive 
end came free on a missed block and tackled quarterback 
Brad Cornelsen for a 1-yard loss. 

After sitting on the field in pain, Cornelsen was taken to 
the locker room for x-rays, which revealed two broken 
bones in his foot, an injury that will leave him out of the 
Tine-up for four to six weeks. 

“I knew it was either his foot or his knee because he got 
leg whipped,” Gregory said 

=] never really concerned myself with injury. You protect 
your players in practice and play the ones who are 
healthy.” 

Gregory added that the injury was unfortunate and in 


[= were to look at the stat sheet instead of the score 


order be successful, the offense would have to improve on 
pass protection. 

“I'ni not going to cry over spilled milk,” he said. “If we've 
‘got fo hold people to seven points, then we hold them to 
‘seven points.” 

One of the reasons Gregory went to an “odd ball” formation 
later in the game was to cut down on the quarterback pres 
sure. On several occasions the Lions had a receiver open, but 
the quarterbacks had problems getting the ball off 

“We got killed at the tackle position,” he said. “Peterson ate 
us alive. We had to move our tackles out so that we could 
throw the ball.” 

Although PSU could not stop the rushing attack, the 
Gorillas were able to capitalize on Southern’s mistakes. The 
Lions put the ball on the ground two times in crucial situ 
tons. 

On the 4yard-line, a misread by quarterback Mark Loyd 
and a fumble by running back Lydell Williams halted a gold- 
en opportunity to score. 

‘A botched quarterback-center exchange was the cause of 
the other fumble. 

“No matter who you are or how much you've played, you 
can't put the ball on the ground,” Gregory said. “You're 
gonna have some misreads in a football game. Physically, I 
thought we controlled the ball game.” 

Perhaps the most controversial call of the night came 
when Lloyd threw a timing pass to Tyson Sims in the end 
zone, NCAA rules state that if one has possession with one 
foot down, the play is ruled a catch. Gregory said he 


thought the play was a touchdown. 

“I have no doubt his foot touched the ground,” Gregory 
said. “That would have changed the game greatly.” 

Southern trailed 13-3 at the time and had to settle for a field 
goal! 

Williams led the Lions in rushing yards with 74 on 21 car- 
ries. Antonio Whitney added 69 yards on 12 carries. Loyd 
completed eight of 19 passes for 76 yards and was sacked 
four times. Caleb Lewis booted’a 64-yard punt, his longest of 
the season. 

Marque Owens and Terry, Wnght led the Lions in tackles 
with nine each. Owens also had an interception. 

‘The Lions return to Fred G. Hughes Stadium to play a phys- 
ical Missouri Western team Saturday. The Griffons also seek 
their first conference win of the season after last week’s 4532 
loss to Northwest Missouri State. Gregory looks for an aerial 
attack from the Griffons. 

“They like to run their tailback at you, but I think they try 
to throw the ball and do some things that Northwest did 
against us,” he said. “My main concer is not Western, but 
Southern. If we don’t make the high school mistakes, we 
beat Pitt State” 

Gregory said he thinks Lloyd is more than ready to accept 
the role as the Lions’ signal caller. 

“Mark played a solid’ ball game last week,” he said. “He 
had a couple of misreads that cost us, but he had an out- 
standing practice yesterday. He is very mentally into it, and 
hope the team will rally around him and continue to play 
with effort” 





VOLLEYBALL- 


Bunger shines, Lady Lions break conference losing streak 


15-7. Traywick said despite the Jennies'No. 4 





66 
We proved to 
ourselves that 
we could come 
from behind 


and win. 


Debbie Traywick 
Lady Lion 
head coach 








Lady Lions volleyball team 
roars back after seven-point 
deficit, down Pittsburg State 


By ANDRE L. SMITH 





SPORTS EDITOR, 


‘oming from behind was not one of the 
Missouri Southern volleyball team's 
strongest attributes, but the Lady Lions 

proved they could do it Wednesday night at 

Pittsburg State. 

‘After winning the first and third games 155 
and losing the second 15-11, the Lady Lions 
found themselves down 13-6 in game four. A 
Jale 10-point surge helped them to a 16-14 
fourth-game victory and their first conference 
‘win of the season. Southern coach Debbie 
‘Traywick said she and the team were excited 
about the comeback 





“We proved to ourselves that we could come 
from behind and win,” she said. “It was a very 
exciting match and a confidence builder for the 
team.” 

Traywick was most pleased with her team’s 
defense. Stephanie Bunger led the way with 19 


digs. 

“Stephanie played her best match since she's 
been at Southern,” Traywick said. “We dug a 
Jot of balls tonight” 

Brianna Abel showed her offensive talent with 
six blocks and 11 kills: Meredith Hyde led the 
team with 13 kills while Katie Moore and 
Rachel Miller added 12 and 1, respectively. 
‘Amber Collins dished out 35 assists. 

“We distributed the offense evenly,” Traywick 
said, “We dida't make as many unforced errors 
as we have in the past. We're getting better.” 

Southern is now 2-9 overall and 1-5 in the 
MIAA 

Saturday, a red-hot Central Missouri State yol- 
leyball team swept Southern 15-11, 15-10) and 


national ranking, her troops stepped up their 
level of play. 

“We did some very good things against 
Central Missouri,” Traywick said. “Our hitting 
percentage and kills were up, but we still need 
to improve our serving game. 

‘Abel, Moore, and Erin Fielding totaled eight 
Kills apiece. Moore added one solo block and 
five assisted blocks Collins delivered 32 
assists and Hyde had 11 digs. 

Next in ine for the Lady Lions are the Lady 
Bearcats of Northwest Missouri Stale tonight 
and Missouri Western’s Lady Griffons 
Saturday night: Traywick said she looks for- 
ward to the busy weekend and good competi- 
tion. 

“Northwest is ranked fifth in the region right 
now.” she said. “They lost to Washburn in five, 
and so did we: If we play well, we can beat 
them. Western has lots of tradition in their pro- 
gram, but seems to be struggling this year. 0 
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Africa In Joplin:Nigerian Raggae 


Movie images don’t offer real picture 


aving been a child of the early 
H 1930s in a small southeast 

Kansas town and in Joplin, my 
earliest images of Africa came from 
Johnny Weismuller’s Tarzan movies: 
jungles with lots of vines, snakes of all 
kinds, monkeys and chimpanzees, and 
occasional snarling cats. | remember 
thundering herds of elephants and 
wildebeest and sweeping savannas, 
and savages beyond belief. 

As the decade of the 30s passed, | 
teamed about Lake Victoria, Henry 
Morton Stanley, and 
Dr. David Livingston 
(they looked like 
Spencer Tracy and 
Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke), about 
places such as 
Serengeti, sahara, 
and Kilamanjaro, a 





Massa 
man named Dr. Albert Ditector 


Schweitzer, andthe Intemational 
stories of Egyptian Studies 
pharaohs and pyra- 


mids, Cleopatra, the libraries at 
Alexandria. All these began to muddle 
the mind of a 10-year-old because all 
of them were also Africa 

Thus, many of my earliest images of 
Africa were, indeed, shaped by 
movies, but not only the Tarzan 
Movies in which Africa was “the dark 
Continent’ but those in which Africa 
was “the biblical and historical land of 
Egypt” or “the romantic home of 
safaris and wild-game hunting’ or 
where “the mysterious Casbah” was 
located or where Casablanca, ‘home 
to alienated and landless people,” 
symbolized the new Africa. At 
Saturday matinees at the old Fox 
Theater in Joplin, | fought alongside 
the French Foreign Legion in defend- 
ing desert outposts somewhere in 
northem Africa, and al the Paramount 
Theater I sang along with Gordon 
MacRae as he battled the Riffs in The 
Desert Song. | even tagged along with 
Bud Abbot and Lou Costello as they 
met “the mummy.” There were not 
many African movies | did not see. 

The war brought more such movies 






and the newsreels of the early 1940s 
showed us battle sites in North Africa. 
Who could forget the tales of the 
Desert Fox Erwin Rommel versus 
British Field Marshal Bemard 
Montgomery? There also was the 
“definitive” movie about the war in 
North Africa, Five Graves fo Cairo. 

By the time | was a teenager, | was, 
‘or so! thought, knowledgeable about 
Africa, and movies had made all that 
knowledge possible. Africa, after all, 
was scarcely touched upon in my pub- 
lic school education, and it was proba- 
bly a religion class in college which 
brought me my first in-depth exposure 
to the continent. A world history class 
as a follow-up helped, but! confess: 
Those early images linger, and more 
recent images dominate. 

What! know today is still not suffi- 
cient, but have made and am making 
progress. | knoiv that Africa is the sec- 
ond largest continent on Earth and that 
it contains more countries than any 
other. It is becoming more conclusive 
thal the oldest-known ancestors of the 
human being originated in Africa, that 
Africa was likely the home of the 
Garden of Eden, and that the intellec- 
tual greatness of Africa at the time of 
Alexander the Great, some 300 years 
before Christ, may have surpassed 
civilizations to come for a thousand 
years. Empires rose and fell in Africa 
thousands of years before the 
European powers began exploitation 
of the continent, and much pre-colonial 
culture remains. The continent's cultur- 
al wealth easily matches its natural 
attractions, 

Yet the images of today’s Africa that 
dominate my mind are of starving, 
dying children, of endless lines of 
fefugees, of unending wars, of col- 
lapsed states, hijacked elections, and 
ethnic conflicts, all brought to me 
through the courtesy of news media. 

“The world around Africa is fast com- 


‘ing together and this continent risks 


being the odd man out,” Anthony Lake, 
aU.S. National Security Adviser, is 
quoted in The Chicago Tribune as say- 
ing in summing up the world's impa- 


machinery and other manufactured) 





























tience with Africa's failure to find its 
way in the post-Cold War. At one Poi 
in recent history, just three years 

there was some form of conflict in’2g 
of the sub-Saharan Africa's 48 coun: 
tries. 4 

African countries have a population 
of 689 million people, roughly 13 per 
cent of the world’s total population, iy. 
ing on about 15 percent of the Earth 
Their land, says The Chicago Tribune 
is “potentially some of the world's rich. 
est, blessed with half the world's gold) 
most of its diamonds, 40 Percent of its 
platinum, and rich reserves of othey 
minerals, oil, and natural gas," Abo 
half of the population is young, below, 
the age of 15. Birth rates are extremes 
ly high, and death rates are falling asq 
fesult of improved medical care, 

But Africans share only 1.3 percent 
the world's actual wealth, And, accord 
ing to the Central Intelligence Age 
Africa is home to two-thirds of the 
world’s population risking starvation: 
The C.I.A. also says that Africa has 62 
percent of the world's AIDS cases and 
40 percent of its refugees. 

There are more than 600 ethnic or 
tribal groups in Africa and only 53 
countries. Boundaries of most of the 
nations today were created in the late 
19th century by colonial rulers. 
Borders may sometimes follow natural 
features, such as rivers, but offen they 
are nothing more than straight lines 
drawn on a map, splitting tibes 
between two nations, in some cases. 
The Ewe people, for example, are 
divided between Ghana and Togo. 
Creation of unity among the peoples 
a nation has, as a result, been a difi- 
cult task in many cases after indepen: 
dence. BS 

Africa's entire gross domestic product 
is smaller than that of the Netherla 
with a population of just 15 million: 
Most of the African nations rely on 
exporting raw materials such as cof 
fee, cocoa, or oil. The prices of these 
products have fallen in recent years, 
however, while the cost of importing 
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66 In Zambia, soccer is breakfast, lunch, and dinner, 99 


Lukanka dreams of shot at World Cup 





NOPPADOL PAOTHONG/The Cha 


Rasmusa Lukanka’s goal Is to be a member 
of Zambia's World Cup soccer squad. 


Zambian athlete 
overcomes injury, 
enjoys Southern 


By ERIN SELLERS 
STAFF WRITER 


rom Africa to the 

World Cup is the goal 

of Missouri Southern 
junior Rasmus Lukunka. 

Lukunka’s home is Zambia, 
in southern Africa. He came 
to Southern to play on the 
soccer team. 

Originally, Lukunka planned 
to attend Carson Newman 
College on a soccer scholar- 
ship, but a groin injury pre- 
vented that. 

After a two-year stint ata 
‘community college in Iowa, 
Lukunka earned a place on 
Southern’s soccer team. 


“Te been playing all my 
life,” he said. “In Zambia, soc- 
cer is breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner.” 

Lukunka, who plays forward 
for Southern, hopes to make 
it to the first team soon_ 

“We play a lot faster game 
[in Zambia),” he said. 

*I'm having a tough time 
adapting, but I'm optimistic. I 
haven't played in two years. I 
know it’s going to take time 
to get in shape the way Inced 
to be. 

*Coach im] Cook has 


been great He has given me _ 


the opportunity to be happy 
here by letting me play soc- 
cer.” 

Soccer isn't the only thing 
that has impressed Lukunka 
about the College. 

“Everybody's been really 
friendly,” he said. "Someone 
is always ready to offer a 


hand, even when you don't 
ask for it” 
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Missouri is not so different 5 
from Zambia, Lukunka said. Someone is 
He is from the capital city of always ready to 
Lusaka: Since Zambia is in 
South Africa, the native lan- offer a/hand, 
guage is English andthesec. ven When you 
ond language is Nyanga don't ask for it. 
(Neeyanja). Lukunka said 
most middle- and upper-class 
families discourage their chil- Rasmus Lukanka 
dren from speaking it F 

He first came to the United UE pene 
States at age 11, and has been buisnes major 


here several times since then: 
This helped him in adjusting, 
but Lukunka is getting used 
to things like population size. 

General business is 
Lukunka’s major. 

*Llove the business cours- 
es,” he said_ 


99 


business department, some 
where like Kenya or 
Ethiopia,” Lukunka said. 
Between classes, clubs, 
and soccer, he is getting the 
American experience, and 


He hopes one day to work Southern’s international 
for the United Nations. mission helped make it pos- 
“Tdliketogetajobinthe  Sitle a 


Semester-long focus draws attention to Africa 


Ballet Folclorico de Brasil, acappella 
choir highlight cultural lineup 


By MARLA HINKLE 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 





frican art, music, and literature highlight a series of cub 

tural events designed to feature the “neglected conti- 

nent” as Missouri Southern celebrates the Africa 
Semester this fall. 

“Africa has been neglected by this country,” said College 
President Julio Leon. “Too much attention is paid to other 
countries. For this reason, itis important to have the semester 
dedicated to Afnica and its problems.” 

Africa is a source of ancestry for many citizens in the United 
States and also a rich source of culfure to the students and fac- 
ulty at Missouri Southern, Leon said. The continent represents 
10 percent of the world’s population and one quarter of its land 
mass. 

“I believe that many departments and professors will have 
‘opportunities to apply some aspect of Africa in relation to their 
classes,” Leon said. 

“Hopefully, Southem students will be exposed in classes or in 
some of the cultural events taking place on campus. A student 
coming to Souther for four years will have been exposed to 
four different countries or continents, which will broaden their 
Jmowledge of the world around them. Everyone needs to be 
aware of the importance of things other countries have to 
offer 

Many people often forget the importance of studying another 
culture, said Richard Massa, director of the Institute of 
Intemational Studies. 

*We often forget the importance of other cultures and take a 
culture different from our own for granted,” he said. “African- 
‘Americans have a rich culture and they have shared that cul 








ture with us. We have taken a great deal from their music, 
skills, and talents” 

Aftica’s global importance is also a benefit to other countries 
Massa said Africa has vast resources and the potential to be a 
major trade partner with the United States. As far as students 
from Southem having opportunities to study abroad in Africa, 
Massa remains hopeful 

“We would hope to have some type of an arrangement set up 
with universities in Africa that would allow students to study 
abroad for a year,” he said! “There would be language barre 
rs, but students would have to be able to speak some French, 
as that is the language used in some countries in Africa” 

Massa said the concept of the Africa Semester is still fairly 
new to Southern, and not everyone has determined how they 
are going to fit in with the program. 

“Students should avail themselves to as many opportunities 
as possible,” he said. “They should also learn as much as pos- 
Sible about Africa We want to See some level of intellectual 
curiosity out of people. 

Events highlighting Africa will take place throughout the 
entire semester. The first lecturer was Oct 1 in Webster Hall 
auditorium. Nigeria's former federal minister of scence and 
technology, Bartholomew Nnaji discussed Africa's potential 
for technological and industrial advancement. 

Dr. William Hachten, professor emeritus of journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin, will discuss “The Changing Ne 
Medis of Africa” in a 10 am. speech on Wednesday, Oct 21 in 
Webster Hall auditorium. Hachten, who started the journalism 
department at the University of Ghana, has written a cumber 
of books, including The Growth of Media in the Third World: 
African Failures, Asian Successes 

‘The exhibit “Africa Through the Eyes of Women Artists” wil 
be displayed from 6:30 to 8:30 pm_ Monday, Oct 19 through 
Thursday, Nov. 5 in the Spiva Art Gallery. The exhibition 
focuses on tradition and modem women's contemporary art 
expressions, and establishes a link between African and 





women artists. Also in the Spiva Art Gallery, 
videos on African art will be shown at noon during 
those same dates. 

Jacqueline Bice Finch, 


fessor Africana litera: 

eat anes NEES Students should 
University, willbe speak qyail themselves 
ing on Tuesday, Oct 20. 
The discussion will cover to as many 
Africana literature and its ao 
SSeS CPPOnUnites) as 
ture of America. possible. 

The Ballet Fokclorico de . 
Bradlwilbe performmg 2 /1€y Should also 
at 730 pam’ Thursdzy, learn as much as 
Nov. 12in Taylor a 
Auditorium. The Ballet is possible about 
a 1Smember ensemble Africa. We want 
of dancers, singers, and iech 
musicians that perform to see some level 
Afro-Brazilian dances and intellectual. 
rituals from Brazil's of tal 
northern state of Bahia curiosity out of 
The ballet group will pre 
ae 7 people. 

*s tion earlier in the day 

from 930 to 10:30am. Richard Massa 
Both performances are = 
free to the public : a Director 

‘The Zambian Acappella international studies 
Boys Choir will present a 99 
free concert in Webster 
Hall auditorium at 7 pm 
Monday, Nov. 16. The songs are sung in several 
different native Languages and in English 
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Missouri Southern graduate Allyson Catron presents Tony Haylbor with a surprise birthday cake for his 
21st birthday. Hayibor Is a senior biology major who will be graduating this May. 
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By BRIAN WIRTH. 
STAFF WRITER 


or Tony Hayibor, Missouri 
Feo is the poe. Bom in 

Ghana, West Africa, he thinks 
life in Ghana is pretty much the same 
asitisin the United States 

“In Ghana, people just try to do their 
best and live life to the fullest,” 
Hayibor said. 

Around the age of 10, he and his 
family moved to Saudi Arabia. The 
schools in Saudi Arabia and Ghana 
are quite different than the ones in 
the United States, he said. 

“They emphasize homework a lot 
more over there,” Hayibor said. “If 
you don't do your homework, you 
can be punished.” 

Some of the punishments for not 
doing homework range from mowing 
the school lawn to getting caned. 

*Once I didn't do my homework 
and I had to go stand in the comer,” 
Hayibor said. 

Respect for one’s elders is also 
stressed in the schools 

“In school, we were taught to 
respect teachers, school administra 
(ors, and those who are in authority,” 
he said. 
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In Ghana, people just 
try to do their best and 
live life to the fullest. 


Tony Hayibor 
Ghana native 


’ a 


When Hayibor was about 16) he! 
moved to South Dakota, where be 
attended a private Christian school! 
When it came time for Hayibor fa 
choose a college, he received some! 
help from some friends in Joptn The 
‘Udell family, whom he met in Saudi 
Arabia, told him about ‘Southem, and} 
he liked what he heard. 

With a major in biology and gradu 
tion approaching in May, Hayibor 
plans to become a doctor, At ise 
wanted fo return to Ghana and hep) 
people there. Now, his plans 
have changed. 

“I want to get my degree and 
maybe go on some mission tnps? 
Hayibor seid, “1 want to go wherever 
God wants me to." 








Griffin visits Senegal, Gambia, discovers rich culture 


By MARLA HINKLE. 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 





short. 
ae “My trip was only three weeks, but in that three 
98 = though the trip was a personal one rather _ weeks what amazed me most was the work ethic,” 
There A than through Missouri Southern, Dr. Betsy she said. “People still living in huts were working in 
Griffin, head of the psychology depart. __ fields, and their way of life is very agrarian.” 


tent, remembers Africa as someone who was on a 


Just so many 
i fn and had some wondrous experiences along 


people there it \y.. 











is difficult to “Iwas in Senegal and Gambia, and what [remem- enough time to learn about another culture, espe- 
ber most about the trip is that the people were cially one so different from her own. 
walk down the much poorer that l expected, but the culture was “I think the usage of cultures different from our 
Si rich,” she said. own is very useful in the classroom because the dif 
3 Another experience lingering in Griffin's mind is ferent aspects a class sees and hears aids them in 
, the open-air markets. Because most of the people _understanding the world around them,” she said. 
Dr. Betsy go not have electricity and items may spoil they ‘The negative side was the throngs of millions of 
Griffin shop the crowded markets everyday. people, most walking on foot through the streets, 
“When I got back to the United States and was in but the positive outlook of the culture went a long 
ical PS ¥ CHOLOSY sve Var it scemned ike a alotepaced pce =< Seeley fetard excise nee cae 
department compared with Dakar, the capital of Senegal,” togetherness. 
Griffin said. “The village culture is much more separative and 
99 =tieresare just so many people here its auneallll comical Nin oar eaess Gti ea their 
to walk down the street.” passions and amazing energy, 


Gniffin has not used much of her African experi- 


ence in the classroom because her trip was so 


Griffin does see herself returning one day, and 
preferably for a longer stay. Because there is so 
ay much to do and sec, she thinks three weeks is not 


a testimony to their survivability.” 0 








NSSC PUBLIC INFORMATION Cra 
people represent Dr. Betsy Griffin, psychology department 


head, spent time in Senegal and Gambia. 
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66 You always shook hands and assured one another that you are friends. 


Trip gives positive image 


By SCOTT MEEKER 
STAFF WRITER 


riendly. Very friendly. Ask for 
F their impression of the people 

they encountered in Africa, 
these would be likely responses 
from Richard Massa, head of the 
communications department and 
director of the Institute of 
International Studies; Dr. Chad 
Stebbins, associate professor of jour- 
nalism and assistant director of the 
Institute; and Dr. Sabine Cramer, 
assistant professor of foreign lan. 
guages. 

After receiving a Title VI grant 
from the U.S. Department of 
Education, the three’ Missouri 
Southern faculty members spent 
their spring break on the west coast 
of Alrica visiting schools in Dakar, 
Senegal, and Abidjan, Cote d'Ivoire 
Their goal was to continue the 
process of internationalizing 
Southern’s journalism program. 





There was, however, an ulterior 
motive to some of the friendliness 
they encountered 

“People would just sort of appoint 
themselves as our guides and thea 
expect to be paid handsomely at the 
end,” Stebbins said. 

For Massa, the openness and 
quick smiles of the people was one 
of the aspects of the African culture 
that most impressed him. Even in 
the poorest subdivisions of Dakar 
they were warmly received. 

*Even those who were in poverty, 
even those who were stricken with 
polio or leprosy, even those who 
were beggars, we became friends,” 
he said. "We shook hands and visit 
ed with them. It was perhaps one of 
the most moving and wonderful 
‘experiences that I have ever had” 

The cordiality they encountered on 
the streets extended into the market- 
place/as well Massa returned with 
numerous masks and sculptures 
from Dakar and Abidjan thal were 


the object of much “hassling, barter- 
ing, and bargaining” 

“But you were always bargaining 
on the basis of friendship,” he said. 
*You always shook hands and 
assured one another that you are 
friends” 

Cramer sees this bargaining 
process as one that might be difficult 
for many Americans to understand. 

“To enter into that situation is to 
enter into a cultural rite of sorts,” 


-she said! “It’s like a little game they 


play. 

The persistence of many of the 
yendors often made it difficult even 
to walk down the street. The slight: 
est glance at their wares was enough 
fo cause many merchants to follow 
along for blocks. 

One of the highlights of the tnp, of 
course, was sampling the African 
cuisine. 

=There was a lot of fresh fish and 
fruits, and the bread was deicous” 
Stebbins said. 3 
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RICHARD MASSA’Specil io The Chant 
Richard Massa, director of the Institute of International Studies, 
believes the beauty of the African people exists In thelr faces. 





Richard Massa, 
Chad Stebbins, 
and Sabine 
Cramer visited a 
medina In Dakar, 
Senegal, where 
mothers proudly 
displayed thelr 
children and 
encouraged the 
‘American guests 
to take photos. 
Massa, Stebbins, 
and Cramer had to 
pay the equivalent 
of $8.50 to enter 
the community of 
the poor located in 
the heart of the 
African city 


CHAD STEBBINS 
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(Right) A sign-painter’s 
shop in Mikum|, Tanzania, 
where all Items made In or 

associated with the 
United States are popular. 
(Below) Dr. Gwen 
Murdock, professor of 
Psychology, looks 
through a spotting scope 
at antelope in a national 
Park in central Tanzania. 
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a 
Murdock researches 


By MICHELLE CONTY 
‘STAFF WRITER 





sor of psychology, and her husband, John Couper, a mass 
communications instructor at Pittsburg State University, 
conducted research in rural Africa 

Murdock conducted research in Tanzania on African antelope 
and their social behavior. She observed at what age the young stop. 
‘seeking the protection of the adults, or if the adults refuse protec- 
ion to their young when they reach a certain age. 

“Who cuts off the protection and when the young fend for them- 
selves,” she said. “I'm still in the process of analyzing the data. 

“Ittook a long time to get going. We stayed in a hostel in Dar Es 
Salaam for one month. Then we rented a house in Morogoro, a city 
of 200,000." 

Although the couple stayed in the house in Morogoro for two 
months, they rented it for the remainder of their time in Africa. 
Once their automobile, a four-wheel-drive Subaru, arrived and was 
retrieved from customs, they were able to begin. Murdock said the 
greatest hardship was getting the car out of customs. 

Couper was doing research in a small native village. Murdock’s 
research was conducted in Mikumi National Park. While on the 
plain, she stayed in a small metal building owned by some baboon 
researchers. Animals would come close at night. 

“I would hear chewing outside my window when I was getting 
ready for bed. When I would go look, I would see buffalo grazing,” 
she said. 

“One night I was reading by kerosene light outside, sitting on the 
fender of my car,” Murdock said. “I was enjoying the night and 
stars. While I was sitting there, I heard an elephant trumpeting not 
far away, maybe 50 yards away, then I heard this low, deep, very 
vicious-sounding growl Again the trumpeting, then the growl, over 
and over. Well I got scared, jumped up and ran into the house, then 
looked out the window. When I looked out, I saw a hyena run by. 
The growling was deeper and lower than I thought a hyena was 
capable of producing. Then about a week later when I was at a pool 
where hippos hang out, I saw a mother elephant and her baby. The 
mother made the same low growl to direct the baby.” 

Murdock would sit on the top of a tall hill and watch the animals 
in the valley below, 

“Tt was all completely wonderful and thrilling,” Murdock said. “I 
never got tired of going into the field. I could always see something 
new. 

“Tcould imagine an early hominid working out his life in the very 
Spot where I sat. I would walk in elephant footprints. That sort of 
thing was just a thrill.” 

Murdock and Couper had to boil water or use a purifying system 
to avoid illness. There was not an incidence of sleeping sickness in 
the area Murdock stayed in, but disease was a concern. 

‘The people and their culture made a deep impression on Murdock 
and Couper. 

“The treatment we received was completely unexpected,” 
Murdock said. “People would do so much more for their guests 


D uring an eight-month sabbatical, Dr. Gwen Murdock, profes 
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behavior of antelope 


than we would ever do for a guest in our home Set aside time, go to 
a special effort.” 

The couple was fed five meals a day by a friend Couper attended 
graduate school with. One man who had to work while the couple 
was staying with him sent his car and driver to take them to run 
errands. 

“He (Couper’s friend) arranged for us to visit all of the tourist 
areas that he himself never got to see,” Murdock said. “One con- 
cem I have is if any of the people we stayed with came to visit 
Joplin. Americans are very unfriendly and ungracious.” 

‘Lfelt completely comfortable, at ease in the village,” Couper said. 

He stayed in a small, poor farming village outside Tanzania called 
Tlakala His research focused on how people understand news. 

“Iwas interested in how people make sense of something they get 
out of the paper or on radio,” he said. “This kind of research had 
never been done in a Third World village, not that I heard of. Maybe 
in a city, but not a village.” 

The native people used everything in their environment and recy- 
cled it. Since the average annual income is $100, everything is 
important. 

“They would have one pair of clothes and wear them until they 
wore out then purchase a new set,” Couper said. “There was not an 
abundance there.” 

Only one or two people in the village had ever used a phone, tele 
vision, or a light switch, things Americans take for granted, Couper 
said. 

“They have an incredible regard for America,” he said. “They 
think it is the closest thing to heaven.” 

Couper said the Africans know more about Americans than vice 
versa. He said the Africans wear T-shirts with pictures of Mike 
Tyson, Evander Holyfield, and Princess Diana. 

“These people got the short end of the stick,” Couper said. They 
feel very unimportant in regard to the rest of the world. They {eel 
like it is all passing them by because they don't have a big econo- 
my. 

Malaria is a real problem there. Couper almost died twice. 

“This is a relatively easy disease to cure, but people just don't have 
the money for medication,” he said. 

Couper funded a medication dispensary, a small pharmacy of sort, 
in order to help the people. 

Although the most well-read person in the village might have read 
‘a newspaper twice in a couple of months, the people in the village 
Were quite intelligent, he said. 

“This is because they are always thinking and solving problems,” 
he said. 

Couper is accepting small donations to send to the people to help 
support their village. 

“The school ran out of chalk and was unable to purchase more 
because of lack of funding,” he said. “The children don’t have note- 
books and pens or pencils because they can't afford them.” 

Couper is affiliating with churches to bring religion to the village 
and pharmacies to supply medications. 

“We have so much to learn from them, about priorities, courtesy, 
and helping others,” he said. 0. 
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(Left) Women in a cooperative 
group draw water at a village 
water pump In Tanzania. 
(Below) A Tanzanian woman 
bathes a child in the 
afternoon. 
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Berlin experiences 





Kody Berlin, a senior nursing major, tends to a child with cerebral malar 
trip was taken through Christian Missions Fellowship. 








‘SPECIAL TO THE CHART 
ja In Kenya. Berlin's eight-week 


By DAN GUSTAFSON 
STAFF WRITER 


ody Berlin, a senior nurs- 
ing major, spent eight 
weeks in Kenya this sum- 


mer and was in Nairobi the day 
the American Embassy- was 
bombed. 

“It was really scary,” Berlin said. 
“I could hear the explosion from 
where Iwas. The whole city was 
in total chaos.~ 

She had been ving in a Turkana 
village a few hours outside of 
Nairobi and had .come to the city 
to shop for groceries. 

“Iwas just sick of eating goat 
meat all the time,” she said. *I 
didn't get hurt, but it Jeft a lasting 
impression.” 

After transferring to Southern 
from a small Christian college, the 
Joplin native was one of 30 people 
who applied with the Christian 
Missions Fellowship to spend 
time helping in other countries. 
Each of the applicants was sent to 
a different country, and for the 
Southern student, it was off to 
Kenya. 

During her time in Kenya, the 
explosion wasn't the only thing 
that left an impression, 

“It was a really good experi- 
ence,” Berlin said. “I leamed a Jot 





embassy bombings 


‘because the people there are so 
primitive, and yet they always get 
by. It was just really good for me 
to learn that people do really live 
like that.” 

While in the Turkana village, 
Berlin lived among the people and 
slept in a grass hut. She began 
Jeaming the language and eventu- 
ally became comfortable commu- 
nicating with the people. Her daily 
duties were to help the doctor in 
the local clinic. 

“The main thing that I did was 
immunize people for malaria and 
tuberculosis,” she said. “And, on 
occasion, we would take the doc 
tor’s Landcruiser to surrounding 
villages and immunize them as 
well. 

“Il is a tough place to work 
because a lot of people do die.” 

Berlin recalled a child who had 

cerebral malaria. She said she 
spent.a couple of days doing all 
that she could to save the child's 
life, but inevitably the child died. 
It is hard for anyone to lose a 
child, but over there it is hard in 
more than one way,” she said. 
“Over there, parents see their 
children as a kind of social securi- 
ty that will take care of them 
when they are older. So when a 
kid dies, it is like losing social 
security.” 





Mozambique, Kenya to be represented at conferences 


66 





It is a lot of 
research, but it will 
be interesting to 
correlate that 
information with 
other countries and 
see what they 
know. 


Jason Kiefer 
Junior secondary 
education major 
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Southern's Model United Nations Club 
chooses two African nations to examine 


By MATT MADURA 
STAFF WRITER 





Southern will represent the African countries of Kenya and 
Mozambique during upcoming conferences in Chicago and 
St Louis. 

Model United Nations conferences are simulated proceedings by 
colleges and universities across the United States and in some for- 
eign countries. Eachi school chooses a country to represent. They 
then research the current UN. issues to be discussed on the agen- 
da for a specific conference, such as political, economic, and secu- 
rity issues. They meet at large conventions to simulate an actual 
UN. conference to discuss those issues and delegations. The goal 
is {o end with peaceful resolutions that benefit everyone and their 
countries. 

Souther has had a Model United Nations Club since the late 
1960s. This is the 14th year Dr. Paul Teverow, professor of histo 
ry, has sponsored the club. 

The week before Thanksgiving. Southern will travel to Chicago 
to represent Mozambique. Topics for that proceeding will fll 
under the categories of Commission of Human Rights, Economic 
and Social Council, and International Court of Justice 

From Feb. 24-27 at the St. Louis Hyatt Regency at Union Station, 
the 39th conference of the Midwest Model United Nations takes 


T=: semester's Model United Nations Club at Missouri 


place. Souther will be representing Kenya. Drury College, 
Pittsburg State University, and the University of Missouri- 
Columbia are just three of the 66 schools that participated in years 
past. 

Being a member of the Model United Nations allows one to trav- 
¢1 and intertwine with other students. The learning experience has 
an enormous range from geography, current events, debating, for- 
ign policies, and also to obtain skills not available in the class- 
room, 

“Lam really excited about going to Chicago,” said Jason Kiefer, 
junior secondary education major. “I can meet with a lot of new 
people and learn new things about other countries.” 

Southern students who will represent Kenya or Mozambique 
need to do research about the countries and cultures. They have 
to think like natives of the countries. They need to know allies, 
trading partners, and understand foreign policies of the country. 
‘The more information they take with them to the proceeding, the 
better equipped they will be for adopting resolutions. 

“tis a lot of research, but it will be interesting to correlate that 
information with other countries and see what they know,” Kiefer 
said. 

Karen Altendorff, a graduate of Southern, will be the undersecre 
tary general at the St Louis meeting. Altendorff is currently a 
Ph.D. candidate at Oklahoma State University. She participated in 
three Model United Nations conferences while attending 
Southern. 

“You really learn to understand people,” Teverow said. “You will 
Jearn skills you can take onto the job” 

Persons interested in joining the Model United Nations 
meet Thursdays at 12:20 p.m. in Room 223 of Webster Hall Ob 
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From Sierra Leone to U.S., 
student notes differences 


By ELIZABETH SCHURMAN 
STAFF WRITER 





for Missouri Souther student Jeff Jamaleldine. 
Born in Germany, he moved to West Africa 
shorlly after and lived in Sierra Leone for six years. 

“We lived in the hills of Sierra Leone and my win- 
dow opened up to a lagoon, where every morning I 
could sce the dolphins swimming there,” Jamaleldine 
‘sid. 

In Sierra Leone, he observed two classes of people: 
those who lived in the valley, who were poor; and 
those who lived in the hills, who were better off. 

‘The people in the valley were always hungry, not 
how people here are hungry, they just never ate,” 
Jamaleldine said. “When it rained, their houses were 
washed away.” 

‘The only seasons in Africa are rain seasons and dry 
‘seasons. 

“It’s very hot and humid there,” he said. “I could 
lake a shower and put on a dry, clean shirt and be 
drenched in sweat in a minute” 

Modes of transportation are considerably different 
in Sierra’Leone than in the United States. Taking a 
taxi would be a luxury for many natives, although 
many times people would sit on each other's laps for 
lack of space. A free ride would be on the “poda 
poda,” a small mini-van or bus that came through 
tach village and slowed down for people to jump on. 

“Most of the time people had to hang off of the poda 


L= in West Africa has a romantic touch to it 





Poda's, but if you got really lucky, you could find a 
seat" Jamaleldine said. 

He has returned to Africa several times, but after 
his last Vacation; many Febellions and massacres 
‘ere occurring because of a war with neighbori 
Liberia. eae 


“My father, my two younger brothers, and I went 
back for my 16th birthday,” Jamaleldine ‘said. “We 
had to cut it short because of the war going on.” 

Radios, newspapers, and televisions were only for 
those who could afford them. 

“Our news was Spread by word of mouth,” 
Jamaleldine said. “I learned my family tree from sto- 
ries about it” 

His middle names consist of his father's, grandfa- 
ther’s, and great-grandfather’s names. Two younger 
brothers did not receive those names because they 
only go to the eldest son. 

“In Sierra Leone, it was an honor to your family to 
use their names for the oldest son,” Jamaleldine said. 

A senior at Southern majoring in international busi- 
ness, he chose the College because it replied to him 
first 

“Thope to receive my master’s degree and hopefully 
discover the Far East,” Jamaleldine said. 

He has six jobs at the College, is involved with 
numerous clubs and organizations, and is a member 
of the soccer team. 

“Africa is hard to describe,” Jamaleldine said. 
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“There are so many different things to see. It's acom- In addition to classes, Jeff Jamaleldine balances six Jobs, campus~ 


pletely different world” 0 





organizations, and Is a member of Missouri Southem's soccer team. 


Eze hopes Southern will extend mission to Nigeria 


By NATALIE WEEKS 
rAFF WRITER 


r. Moe Eze, professor of manufactur- 
D« information management sys- 

tems, has high hopes for the future 
of his country, Nigeria. 

‘Eze is from Ibo, which is the largest and 
Fichest city in Nigeria. 

What he remembers of his country is 
hhazy. He left 22 years ago and retums about 
every four years to visit his homeland and 
remaining family. 

Nigeria is still under military rule and in 
ical turmoil. After a civil war in 1970, 
the military assumed power. 

“Iwent there in December 1980, when the 
vilian government had taken over for four 
years,” Eze said. “The military rule took 
over shortly after, and with an election in 
1993, the civil war resumed.” 

Chief Mosidu Abioin won the election and 
was the military man in power until Gen. 
Tbrahim Babangidn, a Muslim in power at 
the time, refused to relinquish power even 
though Abioln had clearly won. The follow- 
ing year, Abioln wanted to give up his post, 
and Gen. Abachn took over and jailed 
Abioln. 

Abioln said he would rather die in jail than 








give up. Abachn continued to stay in power, 
and the United States and other United 
Nations countries sanctioned Nigeria. 

These countries refused to have anything 
to do with Nigeria, but kept doing business 
with Nigeria due to imports and exports. 
Nigerian puts out six billion barrels of oil/a 
year. 

Gen. Abachn died of a heart attack, and 
shortly after, Abioln died in jail 

The United States and other U.N. countries 
decided to lift sanctions. Another military 
man, Gen. Abdulsalami Abubakar, came into 
Power soon after. = 

“The Muslims were likely to be in power 
for the majority of the time,” Eze said: “The 
Muslim religion is the dominating religion in 
Nigeria” 

‘Abubakar believed in the democratic-elect- 
ed government and wanted it reinstated. His 
first measure in office was to release every- 
one jailed under the last general, Abachn. In 
May 1999, a democraticelected government 
is supposed to take aver. 

“The US. is working closely with Nigeria 
and is happy with this general,” Eze said. 
“The democratic rule is coming back, and 
tule by gun is gone 

Right now the governors of every state are 
under military rule and are not elected. 


When the democratic government takes 
over, they will be offically elected for senate, 
‘congress, and other offices. 

~The economy has a high level of corrup- 
tion,” Eze said. “No one accounts for revenue, 
for imports, or exports because the military 
controls, misuses, and embezzles the money.” 

School isa big priority to people in Nigeria. 

“Young people will do anything to go to 
school” Eze said’ "Parents will go hungry to 
put their children through school” 

‘There is a certain level of competition to 
attend School 

*You have to pay to go to high school in 
Nigeria, be said! “Students struggle on their 
‘own to go to college” 

When'a student has graduated, few jobs are 
available. Many students end up going over- 
seas to pursue business careers. When they 
have found a job, in the United States, for 
instance, they Send money to help their par- 
ents care for younger siblings and put them 
through school 

“The main goal in Nigeria is to get an educo- 
tion and igo fo a university,” Eze said ‘Ifthere 
Were more opportunities for jobs, everyone 
‘would get their doctorate” 

Since the country is so religious, crime is 
very low. Family names mean everything in 
Nigeria 


“Families try to keep their name clean,” 
Eze said: “It is taken very seriously.” 
‘There are four languages in Ibo. The official 
language is English because of the onetime 
British rule. Ibo, Yoroba, and/Hausa, which 
are named after small tribes, are also spo- 
ken 

“Thope the democraticelected gavernment_ 
will do things differently than the military 
tule,” Eze said. 

Civilian government had tried to adopt to 
the U.S. form of government, but the mili- 
tary always stepped in. 

“Nigeria can't forget the hope for the 
younger generations,” Eze said. “They need 
to make use of their minds, or the country 
will decay because these people will leave 
the country and never return! 

“Ifwe do copy United States ways, we need 
to copy all the good things to make it great” 

He remains in contact with his country 
through relatives and the Internet. - 

“It is a great country, with great people 
who hope to keep it that way,” Eze said. 
“They need a good leader who will lead 
them forward, not backward. 

“I wish Missouri Southern could’ bring 
some students here from Nigeria and 
extend the effort in international relations,~ 
especially with Africa” 0 
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African dance class benefits faculty 


Kyla Jones teaches class 
that incorporates yoga 


with modern dance steps 


© By JANA BLANKENSHIP. 
STAFF WRITER 


frica in Joplin? Yes, the magic of 

Africa is here. Dr. Joy Dworkin, asso- 

Giate professor of English, is a mem- 
ber of the African dance class instructed by 
Kyla Jones. Dworkin said Jones is a selfpro- 
fessed Africaphile who lived in Seattle and 
performed in a marimba group, She also 
plays many other African instruments. 


Dworkin took modern dance as a teen 
and ballet as a child. In college, she took a 
yoga class, and then an aerobics class 
after college, but said it just didn't feel 
like dance. She has been a member of the 
African dance class for five years. 

“I wanted to take a dance class,” 
Dworkin said. “This is by far the best 
dance class I've taken.” 

The classes incorporate some modern 
dance along with yoga in the cool-down 
and stretching periods. Dworkin said all 
the moves are traditional African moves. 

“It doesn't require you to be terribly in 
shape,” she said. “I'm not really flexible. 
You don't have to be right on.” 

Not only is African dance a lot of fun to 


Dworkin, but it is also good exercise 

“The feeling of dance isn't just working 
out,” Dworkin said. “It’s responding to the 
music.” 

She said the classes are energetic and 
the music is “very upbeat and joyous.” 

“We just all want to dance,” she said. 

The classes meet every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday mornings at a 
new studio called Studio 101, Dworkin 
said it's a wonderful dance’ space. 
Although the classes are mostly for fun, 
the group did perform.a recital on one 
occasion. 

Dr. Betsy Griffin, heal of the psychology 
department, has been a member for three 
or four years. She heard, about the class 











A mother cradles her child In a medina in Dakar, Sen 
the poor living in hovela and shacks and eking out an existence. Despite the near-poverty 
conditions, the children ere well-clothed and well-fed. 





through an African art exhibit at the Spiva 
Art Gallery. Griffin said Jones was there 
looking for people who might be interest- 
ed in taking the dance class. 

‘Approximately eight people are mem- 
bers; five come on a regular basis. Griffin 
has never taken any dance classes, but 
enjoys dancing nonetheless. 

“I didn't have any clear expectations of 
what it would be like,” she said, “It was 
different at first. It's very aerobic, but the 
steps aren't that complex.” 

In addition to the fun and aerobic 
aspects of the class, Griffin said it’s also a 
good stress reducer. 

“It’s one of the most wonderful things in 
my life,” Dworkin said. 0. 


Student highlights Namibia 
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before International Club 


By NATALIE WEEKS 
STAFF WRITER 


Ithough Namibia is where 
Aventis Kahiha’s father is 

from, he was born and raised 
in Berlin, Germany, 

Kahiha recently spoke to the 
Intemational Club about this south- 
west African country that is bordered 
by the Atlantic Ocean to the west, 
Angola and Zambia to the north, 
Botswana to the east, and South 
Africa to the south. 

*Cormuption is low in Namibia, the 
air is clean, the water cold, and there 
are a lot of diamonds there,” Kahiha 
said. “There was a time when I could 
not return to my country because of 
the persecution of my family. Now I 
can go when I like, but I would have 
to stay at least three months to see all 
my family, and I do not have time to 
do that” 

Namibia was conquered by 
Germany in the late 19th century and 
early 20th century, then again by 
South Africa in 1915. 

Namibia is on top of the great inter- 
or plateau of south Africa. The 
Kalahari Desert runs from Botswana 
to Namibia This desert is what the 
Portuguese came upon before the 
Germans colonized, believing there 
was nothing past it 

The majority of the population 
speaks Bantu and Khoisan. The 
largest of the Bantu people are 
Ovambo, who are from the north. The 


ny mexi largest are\the)Kavangotwho 

os Sa nee eae ; speak Bantu and are from the north. 
al. The medina is a community of ne ea 

‘About 80 percent of the Herero pop- 


ulation died in the battle with 


Germany, with 10 percent stil living 
in Namibia. The Herero people could 
not deal with Germany colonizing 
their country. s 

Gérman and the official language, 
English, are also spoken there. 

‘A constitution was established in 
1925-with an 18 member legislative 
assembly. In’1977, an administrator- 
general came to rule by authoritative 
decision. The constituent assembly 
tured into a national assembly in 
1979, 

African homelands were created in 
the early 1960s. The first was named 
Ovamboland, renamed Ovambo in 
1973, 

‘Two powerful regimes were"set up 
in Namibia. The first was the 
Southwest Africa People’s 
Organization (SWAPO), which con- 
sisted of the Ovambos, and then 
Southwest. Africa Namibia 
Organization (SWANO), which con- 
sisted of the Hereros 

The controversy over rule by the 
United Nations ended up going to 
the World Court, which held up the 
fact the United Nations ruled 
Namibia. SWAPO decided to use mil- 
itary force, and in the late 1960s went 
to war. A ceasefire agreement was 
made in'1978, and|U.N. negotiations 
fell through. 

Namibia gained independence from 
South Africa and total freedom in 
1991. 

“The first man in the Ovambo party 
became president of Namibi 
Kahiha said. “He is independent and 
peaceful, ruling a strong democratic 
system of government.” 

‘The type of government in Namibia 
is now a twochapter parliament 
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State official 
comes from 
Zimbabwe 


By GINNY DUMOND 
MANAGING EDITOR 


or more than 20 years 

Dr. Cleo Samudzi of 

Zimbabwe has been 
involved with the United 
States educational system. 

From beginning under- 
graduate work at Dakota 
Wesleyan Uni ty in 1976. 
to his current position as a 
research associate with the 
Missouri Coordinating 
Board for Higher Education 
(CBHE), Samudzi has made 
the United States and edu- 
ration permanent parts of 
his life 

{haven't been back at 
all," Samudzi said of his 
homeland where his mother 
and brothers still live 

“Whenever I want to see 
my mother, I send her a 
ticket” 

Though his wife, Florence, 
‘Zimbabwe native, visits 
the country occasionally, he 
says he doesn't really miss 
the land where he grew up.” 

“There's nothing wrong 
withit; my wife has gone 
back and forth several 
times,” he said. 

“Iam just one of those 
who thinks of home as 
wherever Iam.” 

Part of making the United 
Siates home for Samudzi 
included not only four years 
of undergraduate work, but 
amaster’s degree and Ph.D. 
in chemistry and biophysics 
from the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

While he says he is fairly 
adapted to the United States 
now, the cultural transition 
was not always so easy for 
Samudzi. 

“Two things were equally 
tough,” he said. 








= “The first thing was weath- 


er, there is no snow in 
Zimbabwe and no extremes 
between summer and win- 
ter. 

“The second thing is that 
when came here in 1976 
Zimbabwe was still 


Rhodesia and practiced 
apartheid, so I hadn't had 
much interaction with white 
people,” Samudzi said 
“Everyone who saw me 
didn't understand that and 
they thought of me as 
another black person from 
the cities in the U'S., soa 
lot of things were made dif- 
ferent by that.” 

Apartheid in the British-run 
country had much to do 
with Samudzi’s decision to 
study in the United States 

“The other scholarship 
offer I received was from 
Wales (England), and my 
educational system was 
British," he said. “I had the 
choice, and I chose some- 
thing different than what I 
was used to.” 

‘After finishing his Ph.D., 
Samudzi did four years of 
research in biochemistry 
and spent five years on the 
faculty of the University of 
Missouri-Columbia. He 
recently found his way to 
the CBHE. 

“I think I have shifted my 
interest to administration, 
he said. 

“think part of that reason 
is because I tuned 40 this 
year, and because I can see 
what needs to be done from 
the other side. 

“If you're part of a policy- 
making group and have a 
reasonable sense of what's 
going on on the other end, 
then you can come up with 
the most reasonable solu- 
tions.” 

Samudazi says there are a 
number of things he would 
like to accomplish in educa- 
tion through the CBHE and 
may eventually desire to 
serve as a vice president for 
academic affairs at a univer- 
sity: 

=What I'm doing here is 
basically what those guys 
do,” he said. 

“Not to mention bridging 
the gap between higher 
education, secondary, and 
elementary education" 3 























This display In the Spiva Library features pleces trom the Dr. John and Pam Finley art collection donated to 
the College. Other African displays can be viewed in the career services and Learning Center offices. 


Displays raise job opportunities 


By JOE ECKHOFF 
STAFF WRITER 


ne may notice something 

new this semester if walk- 

ing by the career services 
or Learning Center offices. 

Kristy Jackson, career services 
coordinator, and senior market- 
ing major Kristen Baird spent 
more than amonth this summer 
setting up an African display in 
support of the Africa Semester at 
Missouri Southern. 

“Last year we really didn't give 
much support, and we just 
thought of a lot of stuff that we 
can do to help,” Jackson said. 
“We really found interesting 
information from the Internet~ 

Jackson hopes students will 
slop by to discover how many job 
opportunities there arc in other countries. 

“This should show students that we can find them 
jobs,” she said. “There are classified listings in 
‘Africa, and if we can get them ajob in Africa, we 
should be able to get them a job here.” 

Baird made a discovery herself in helping Jackson 
put together the African display. 

“One thing I realized was that people in other 
countries are aware of what is going on here, but 
we are not aware of what is going on there,” Baird 
said! 

“It is real important to know things internationally 
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a 
and look into many different jobs; 
almost all companies work inter- 
nationally. 

‘Already, students are inquiring 
about finding careers overseas. 

“Allo of people have been ask- 
ing about international jobs, such 
‘as teaching English in another: 
country and doing business in 
Europe,” Jackson said. 

And if students don't manage to 
stop by the career services office 
in the Billingsly Student Center, 
the display may be coming to a 
place near them. 

“We are going to switch it to dif- 
ferent buildings each month and 
give students of all majors the 
chance to see it,” Jackson said. 

“Each major is affected by what 
happens in Africa 

‘Another African display on cam- 
pus was pul together by the Learning Center. 

“Every couple of weeks we will use flags of a dif- 
ferent country in Africa that we will be covering,” 
‘said Eillen Godsey, director of the Learning Center. 
[Richard] Massa, (director of international 
studies) gave us so much material and was very 
generous with helping us” 

‘The Learning Center views the display as its pri- 
mary contribution to the Africa Semester- 

=We hope the students will enjoy and learn about 
the different countries; we will cover about eight 
countries in 16 weeks,” Godsey said: 
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Band fuses Jamaican, African styles 


By ERIC GRUBER 
STAFF WRITER 


using the musical flavor of Jamaican 

reggae along with the rhythmic 

roots of Africa, recent musical 
guests to Joplin brought with them an 
armada of culture 

On Thursday, Sept. 17, Victor Essiet and 
his band the Mandators played the 
Kitchen Pass at 1212 Main St. 

Essiet, lead singer and front man for the 
group, said his band has been touring 
America for the Jast three months. His 
experiences with Americans have been 

















pleasurable, he said 

“There's been a great reception from all 
Americans everywhere we go,” Essiet 
said. “Everywhere we go, people are so 
nice.” 

The group has had a decent amount of 
success ranging from playing stadium 
crowds of more than 80,000 people and 
also having sold 500,000 copies of its 
album Crisis, 

Members are currently on tour to pro: 
mote a new album, Crucial 

The group plays reggae with an interest- 
ing twist — all of the band member 
from Nigeria. The music incorporates 




















As Fall classes began in August, so to did the Atrica Semester. During this semester 
+" events across Missouri Southem will draw attention to “the neglected continent 
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musical elements that are indigenous to 
Africa such as African talking drums and 
Zulu and zydeco influences. Combined, 
the music “blends reggae and African ele- 
ments in a mix that return the African 
roots to the electric era.” 

“Some members joined the band three 
years ago, but the rest have been playing 
as long as 10 years,” Essiet said. “We've 
had some hardships along the way, but 
we just had to keep going.” 

Calvin Allen, producer and promoter 
from Brick House productions in 
Springfield, said he is “very, very, inter- 
ested in multi-cultural diversity in enter- 


tainment.” He said one of the most signifi- 
cant reasons he is promoting the group is 
because it is from Africa 

*I have African clientele in Springfield at 
my night club there, and they have been 
Soliciting me to bring in some of their 
motherland music,” Allen said. 

The charismatic approach the band had 
helped it put on an energetic performance 
that showcased members’ African roots 
and their Jove for people. 

“We're all the way from Nigeria, Africa, 
and we're very happy to see you,” Essiet 
said from the stage, “And, it’s all about 
the people." 


MASSA: Mental pictures of Africa change 


From Page 2B 
a 
goods has risen. 

Thus the amount that African 
nations can earn from their exports 
is often less than what they have to 
spend on imports. 

These factors, along with a grow- 
ing population, and the effects of 
drought and war mean that the 
economies of many African nations 
are in difficulty. 

Yet, my images come primarily: 
from the news media. | recall vivid- 
ly pictures of children begging for 
food while behind them lay children 
too weak to beg; they were too 
close to death. 

| see Africa on newscasts only 
occasionally, and even less often 
there's a documentary about the 
wildlife of Africa or the tribal wars 
or the famines. 

| have read and re-read Liz Sly's 
insightful series, “An African 
Odyssey,” which appeared in The 
Chicago Tribune in June 1996, | 
recall her arrival during a cholera 
epidemic in Goma, Zaire, in 1994, 
and 

“There was no room at any of 
Goma's hotels, but luckily we had 
brought a tent. 

A small patch of grass alongside 
the airport terminal already was 
crowded with journalists’ tents, and 
there we headed to make our home 
for the night: 


“Then came the first of many. 
dilemmas that would arise in cover- 
ing the story. Only two spaces 
large enough for pitching a tent 
were available: One was occupied 
by a large rat, which showed no 
sign of budging, and the other was 
adjacent to a wire fence, against 
which Were stacked three - 
corpses....We chose the spot 
beside the corpses. 

“When day dawned, the pointless- 
ness of the debate became clear: 
There were bodies everywhere, 
heaped along the roadside, piled in 
doorways, sprawled in fields....This 
is the real hazard of reporting sto- 
ries such as Rwanda or Somalia: 
not the risk of malaria\or stomach: 
viruses, but in dealing with human 
misery on’a scale that defies com- 
prehension, let alone description in 
the bland, formatted style of a 
newspaper story...” | 

Ihave recently received travel | 
brochures which promoted the idea 
of taking a safani in Africa. 

There appear tobe an increasing 
number of such tours. 

Missouri Southem faculty have 
traveled in parts of Africa in the 
past few years, but to many. 
Americans, Africa is still an enig- 
ma. 

It has been “he neglected conti- 
nent 3 








